








VISIT EUROPE’S GLORIOUS SHRINES - Sail Italian 
Line to the sacred centers of Europe. Regular ports of call place you near beloved 
shrines. Lisbon for Fatima “..,Bareélonaior Cannes for Lourdes. . . Barcelona for 
Montserrat . . . Naples for‘ Pompeitand Rome. At sea, too, you are never more 
than a few steps from church.-On all ships; @ priest is a member of the staff; 
Holy Mass is held each day in seréne and beautiful chapels. Only Italian Line 
ships are privileged to carfythe- Bléssed-Sacrament. Phone your Travel Agent. 


Battery Park Building, 24 State Street, New York 4 - Bigny 40800 Htalian Line 
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“Because I was driving myself too hard, 


1? 


my doctor started me on Postum! 


“You know how it is when you’re busy. You just keep 
going. Suddenly I found it took more effort to do things. 
And at night I couldn’t sleep—thinking of what had to 
be done tomorrow. 

“Finally, I went to the doctor. He said perhaps I was 
‘over-coffeed’ and explained that some people just can’t 
tolerate all the coffee they drink. He suggested Postum. 
It’s 100% caffein-free . . . can’t wear on your nerves or 
keep you awake. 

Qoaamig y “And I’m really enjoying Postum, because I sleep 
wy and feel so much better—and get more things done.” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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Life Begins at 70 Sir Arnold Lunn 


To celebrate my birthday, I came home to my mountains 


China Builds an Anthill Newsweek 


Communists mobilize one quarter of the human race 


Wisconsin’s ‘Operation Doorbell’ Extension 
Cold statistics result from warmhearted visits 


My Pilgrimage to the Tomb of Christ “Put Off Thy Shoes” 


Here is the center of the world 


The Catholic College All America Arthur Daley 
A board of coaches picks the best basketball players 


Walter Brennan Is the Real McCoy Charles Oxton 


Grandpa is a three-time Oscar winner 


A Puerto Rican Steps Forward 
How the Santoro family makes ends meet 


I Won't Be a Pal to My Children 
Peter Lind Hayes says that kids need a father and his authority 


The Older the Smarter Jack Harrison Pollack 


Your brain improves with age and use 


Ten Minutes With Death Together 


Fire taught us a sudden lesson of love 


The Rock of Rome Brother Paul, S.V.D. 
Sanctity is the outstanding mark of the papacy 


- Kathy Learns His Name The Sign 


The hardest letter was the G 
Bright Candles, Bright Memories Robert W. Heinz 


I shall never forget Father Bormann 


The Fight to Save Sunday Elliott W. Robbins 


It must not become just another day to make a buck 


Governor Furcolo of Massachusetts John C. Cort 
He leads with his right—and wins 


‘America’: 50th Year of a Catholic Weekly Arthur Daley 


A tribute to a great magazine 


(Continued on page 4) 





There’s a 
BARRE 
GUILD 


MONUNENT 
For 


Every Person 


Every Family 


Every Purse 


Made from only the 

finest quality Select Barre 
Granite... witha 
reputation for beauty and 
permanence that stretches 
beyond the memory of man. 


ach Barre Guild Monument 
is guaranteed in writing. 
Made by the World’s 


finest monument cutters. 
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Treadmill in Warsaw 
The struggle to achieve the ordinary wears a man out 


Life in Washington, D.C. 


(Continued from page 2) 


Where Christ Walked 
Photographs of the original Stations of the Cross 


What You Have a Right to Expect From Your Doctor 


He may be fine at medicine but short on human relations 


New York Times Magazine 


Picture Story 90 
94 
McCall's 98 


Paul Hume 





Some people call it home 


CONTENTS 


AEC’s McCone: Bombs and Plowshares 

That garden in San Marino will have to wait 
Flying Bases te Comme. .._.:....--...-.....--..-<-.-r.nesaseguapspantiignenst OM 
You may soon be commuting by helicopter 


Ernest Conine 





Gambling—what does the Church say about it? 


The Open Door 


The Perfect Assist 
Flights of Fancy 
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New Words for You 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?....J. D. Conway 


In Our Parish 


People Are Like That 


In Our House 





Hearts Are Trumps 


Catholic Digest Book Club Selection, 10 


Cover painting by John R. Hagan 


Published monthly. Subscription price, one year: $4; 2 years: $7; 3 years: $9; 5 years: $15. Same rates 
for 2 or more yearly subscriptions, which may include your own. Second -class mail privileges author- 
ized at St. Paul, Minn. Copyright 1959 by The Catholic Digest, Inc. Reg. 


Send Subscriptions to this address: 
2059 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


Assistant Editors 
Henry Lexau, Maurice Murray, Joseph B. 
Connors, Kern Pederson. 


44 E. 53d Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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U. S. Pat. Off. Printed in U.S.A. 


“All that rings true, ali that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; all that is pure. ali that is 
ange ail that is gracious in the tell- 


the argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Pau! in his letter to the Philip- 
pians, Chapter 4). 


This ts the argument of THE 
CATHOLIC D1GEs1. Its contents 
therefore, may come from any source, 
magazine, book, newspaper, syndi- 
cate, of whatever uage. of any 
—— Of course, this does not mean 





— of the “entire source’’ but 
of what is published. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Important facts 
about diabetes and diet 


Hes ot long ago, a fa- 

* mous tennis player 

% was guest of honor 

z. ata dinner. He pol- 

levse:s:6; ished off his steak 

and vegetables with good appe- 

tite. But when the pie 4 la mode 

arrived, he waved it aside with a 

smile. “Ill skip this course,” he 
said. “I’m diabetic, you know.” 


Today, if you have diabetes, 
you can pursue almost any career 
you choose as long as you follow 
the diet and medical program 
your doctor prescribes. Scarcely 
any doors of normal living are 
closed to you. And in all probabil- 
ity, you'll enjoy a longer, more 
vigorous life than your non- 
diabetic friends who are careless 
of their health. 


To feel well, it’s important to 
eat well. Milk, meat, eggs, cheese, 
vegetables, fruits and cereals are 
included in diabetic diets. 


Your doctor will map out a diet 
plan that’s right for you. It will 
tell you the amounts of each kind 
of food you should eat. 


To help you keep a good bal- 


ance in sugar and insulin, your 


physician will advise you to eat 
everything you're allowed .. . at 
regular hours. If you're over- 
weight, he'll probably recommend 
a reducing diet. 


Of course, high carbohydrate 
(sugar and starch) foods are lim- 
ited. But this doesn’t mean that 
you must give up desserts—as long 
as you choose the right ones! 


D-Zerta Gelatin helps you grat- 
ify your desire for a variety of des- 
serts. It’s made entirely without 
sugar. One serving has only 12 
calories. You can enjoy it often— 
at mealtime or in between. 


D-Zerta comes in six sweet, 
fresh-tasting flavors: lemon, lime, 
orange and imitation strawberry, 
cherry and raspberry. It combines 
well with many foods for refresh- 
ingly different entrees and salads. 
D-Zerta Gelatin is an appetizing 
base for seafoods, cottage cheese, 
meats, vegetables and fruits. 


Ask your doctor about D-Zerta. 
He'll recommend it. It’s made by 
the makers of Jell-O Desserts for 
you who should watch your sugar 
intake. D-Zerta is available at 
grocery stores everywhere. 





‘THE GRACE OF THE FAITH came to a 
Midwest couple through the tragic fire 
at Our Lady of Angels school in Chi- 
cago, by way of their young son. The 
story is told by Father Lawrence Hoft- 
mann, chancellor of the Sioux City di- 
ocese, who heard it from a priest class- 
mate. 

The fire had prompted the son to 
remark: “It’s a good thing that all the 
kids who died in that fire were Catho- 
lics.” The parents, seizing upon their 
first interpretation of the boy’s remark, 
reprimanded him for his uncharitable- 
ness. 

The boy quickly set them aright. 
“Oh, I didn’t mean it that way. I am 
glad they are Catholics, because they 
were all baptized and can go to heav- 
en,” he said. “If it had happened to me, 
it would have been bad, because I’m 
not even baptized.” 

This vivid declaration set the par- 
ents thinking. Before long they sought 
out a priest, took instructions, and with 
their entire family are entering the 
Church. 

Sister Mary Agnes Cecile, B.V.M. 


Wuen I was aA sEntor in high 
school, I became tired of the bedlam 
which prevailed in an extra-study hall 
every Tuesday morning while a num- 
ber of students were away on releas- 
ed time for religion classes in their 
churches. 

On the spur of the moment, I de- 
cided to cut class, something I had nev- 
er done before. Then I realized I would 
have nothing to do, and would be bor- 


ed. I remembered that one of my 
Catholic girl friends had invited me to 
attend a social hour some evening. 

Would she take me along to religion 
class with her now? She would. 

It soon became a habit with me to 
cut one kind of class to attend another 
kind. Oddly enough, no one ever spoke 
to me about my playing hooky. After 
graduation, I went to work in a nearby 
city; but that fall I resumed the in- 
structions I had surreptitiously begun, 
and was baptized. TY: 


No Person, no incident, brought 
me into the Church. It was, rather, a 
church itself, historic St. Louis cathe- 
dral in New Orleans. 

It was November, 1954, and I had 
been in New Orleans for a year, work- 
ing as a newspaper reporter. I lived, as 
do many newcomers to New Orleans, 
in the French Quarter. My apartment 
was just a few blocks from the cathe- 
dral, America’s oldest, which faces 
beautiful Jackson square. 

I was working an early shift on the 
paper, starting about dawn, and get- 
ting off in mid-afternoon. I was cover- 
ing police news, often sordid business, 
and I spent many of my late afternoon 
hours in the square, reading. Perhaps 
it was the contrasting peace there that 
attracted me. 

It seemed that whatever part of the 
square I sat in, my gaze always wan- 
dered from my reading to the cathedral, 
drinking in its dignity, its warmth. 
Soon I paid a visit, wandering around 
inside, then just sitting awhile. I look- 
ed into the cathedral’s history: a parish 
church on the site destroyed by hurri- 
cane in 1723; rebuilt, then destroyed 
by fire, 1788; rebuilt with the rank of 
cathedral in 1794, and still standing. 

(Continued on page 8) 








HERE AT LAST! 
Created In Our Lady's Honor To Commemorate 


Golden Yellow! 


Exquisite! 


his long-awaited rose honors Our 

Lady by its glorious golden yellow 
petals, ect shape, huge size and deli- 
cate scent! Unique, matchless! Developed 
exclusively for Stern’s by the late great 
rosarian, Dr. Walter Brownell. Created to 
commemorate the Centenary of the appear- 
ance of Our Lady to Bemmadette at Lourdes, 

BOUNTIFUL LIFETIME TRIBUTE 

TO THE VIRGIN! 
Lovely buds open out to big, beautiful 4” 
to 6” wide golden yellow roses! Form long- 
lasting, fully double, many-petaled roses 
from early spring to first snow! Lourdes 
rose bush reaches its peak, 4’ to 6’ tall, in 
4th or 5th season, blooms ‘a lifetime! Ideal 
for cutting. You'll have dozens this year! 
Often 100 on a 4-year bush! Armfuls year 
after year! 
RESISTS COLD, HEAT, DISEASE — 
NEEDS MINIMUM CARE 
The Golden Yellow Lourdes Ever-bloom- 
ing, Sub-Zero Rose is so hardy, cold 15° 
below zero can’t harm it, even when un- 
protected. Blooms through scorching heat 
and drought, Disease-resistant foliage al- 
most immune to blackspot; needs minimum 
spraying. Plant 3’ apart. Easy planting 
instructions with order. 
ORDER NOW 
BLOOM IN 60 DAYS OR MONEY BACK 

Spring is the ideal time to plant Stern’s 
Golden Yellow Lourdes Roses for glorious 
blooms in your garden within 60 days. 
These are super-grade Selected No. 1 
plants. Your satisfaction unconditionally. 
guaranteed for 5 full years. You must be 
delighted with results or you'll get free 
replacement or your money back. 


The Centennial Year 
STERN’S 
EVER-BLOOMING 
Golden Yellow 


Lourdes Rose 


(patent Pennine) 
“as golden as the roses 
at her feet”... 


WHILE ORDERING FOR YOURSELF 
GIVE A THOUGHT TO YOUR FRIENDS 
No gift could bring greater joy to your 
friends and loved ones than this thrilling, 
living beauty created in Our Lady’s Honor! 
Share to pleasure, by sending some of 
these glorious Golden Yellow Lourdes Rose 
Bushes to those you know will appreciate 

them most. 

$O RARE, SUPPLY EXTREMELY LIMITED— 
ACT AT ONCE! 

Stern’s Golden Yellow Lourdes Rose is 

so new, it’s not available in quantity. First 

come, first served. Don’t delay! Send the 

coupon NOW! 


Stern’s Golden Yellow Lourdes Rose 
Selected No. 1 Plants 
$2.50 cach = 3 for $7.25 10 for $2250 25 for $50.00 


All prices postpaid. Send cheek or money order. 
Easy planting instructions with order. 


-Stern's Nurseries 


ARBOR 167, GENEVA, NEW YORK 


Specialists In Rare And Choice Trees, 
Plants And Flowers 


ra===—=—= RUSH COUPON TODAY! -----~-: 


Stern’s Nurseries, Arbor 167, Geneva, N.Y. 
Please send me, for proper spring planting in my 
area, Stern’s Golden Yellow Lourdes Rose bushes as 
checked below: 
©! for $2.50 ©) 3 for $7.25 
© 10 for $22.50 C) 25 for $50.00 

All prices postpaid. Check or money order enclosed 
for total: $ I must be completely satisfied, 
or I'll receive free replacement or my money back, 





Name 
Address 
City State 
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(Continued from page 6) 

I came to feel at home in St. Louis 
cathedral, without knowing why. I be- 
gan reading about Catholicism, and 
found that my persistent cathedral had 
had an easy life compared to Catholi- 
cism itself. 

On my next visit, I went around to 
the side, to the rectory. My instructions 
began that night. Edwin Hoag. 


I AM A SEMINARIAN, at San Jose 
seminary, in Manila, the Philippines. 
In June, 1957, en route to the semin- 
ary in a taxi, I spoke to the driver. 

He was a middle-aged man. When 
he noticed I was willing to chat, he 
began putting questions about my sem- 
inary life and Catholic faith. He said 
he had no religion at all, but that he 
used to hear something about Catholic 
doctrine from some of his friends. He 
would like to know more. His wife and 
children were pagans like him. 

I told him to approach any priest, 
just as he had me, and to ask for help. 
I would pray for him and his family. 
He thanked me, asked my name, and 
bade me good-by at the seminary. 

Months later, I was surprised to be 
told that friends were waiting to see 
me in the seminary parlor. I was not 
expecting visitors; and when I arrived 
I saw no one I recognized. Just as I 
was about to leave, I felt a slight tap 
on my shoulder. It was my taxi driver 
of eight months before, with his wife 
and their four cute children. 

He told me he had followed my ad- 
vice. A kindly Jesuit had instructed 
them, and now they had all been bap- 
tized. 

They said that I had helped them to 


lead a happy and peaceful life and to 
know the true faith. Now they had 
come to thank me. Lor Marquez. 


I aM NoT ONLY A Catholic but a 
Benedictine Sister today largely be- 
cause a teen-ager knew her religion and 
had the courage of her convictions. My 
conversion is the more marvelous be- 
cause I grew up believing the worst 
about Catholics; it began when I was 
a student at state socal college. 

About this time my family, for social 
reasons, switched attendance from one 
Protestant church to another. This 
move did not make spiritual sense to 
me. Meanwhile, my sociology teacher 
was openly teaching that really smart 
people didn’t go on childishly believ- 
ing in God. The upshot was that I be- 
gan sporting the pose of campus free- 
thinker. 

At this point, Mary Driscoll, only 
17, spotted me for the atheist’s guinea 
pig I was, and decided to adopt me. 
One day in the library she shoved a 
book across a table at me, whispering, 
“You should read this. You are taking 
Dr. Smith’s sociology, aren’t you?” 

I bristled. “Oh, so you’re a Catholic! 
Well, maybe you can tell me... .” My 
first argument with Mary led to con- 
versations, day after day, same hour, 
same place, and Mary always had the 
right answer for every question, every 
taunt. At length, I accepted her invi- 
tation to attend a parish mission—and 
there was also the example of a highly 
admired teacher who had become a 
Catholic not for marriage but “of her 
own free will.” But my taking instruc- 
tions followed close upon the mission. 

Sister Lamberta, O.S.B. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 





The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s fertile grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Ruby Port, 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 


* 4 “i W 
come the great wines of V2 Tre, \\Y 
\/ Christian \ 
g Srothess 


Christian Brothers * 


AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 1680, REIMS, FRANCE 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 





April Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





Madame de Lafayette 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 





HIS BIOGRAPHY of the wife of 
I the Marquis de Lafayette is 
truly a reading adventure. 











The author, Constance Wright, 
shows you a woman who inspired a 
devotion in her husband for long 
years after she herself was dead, even 
unto the moment of his own death. 
Part of this wife’s secret can be 
summed up in the words of Madame 
Lafayette’s daughter Virginie when 
she said to her children, “I don’t 
know how I can give you an idea of 
my mother’s way of loving. It was 
something that was hers alone.” 
Loving. One usually associates 
warmth and passion with the word. 
These Madame Lafayette had in 
abundance. But coupled with them 
were tremendous sacrifice, constan- 
cy, and religious exaltation such as 
few love affairs have ever known. 
Adrienne was the second daugh- 
ter of the Duc d’Ayen, captain of the 
bodyguard of Louis XVI of France. 
At 14 Adrienne was married to one 
of the richest men in France, the 
Marquis de Lafayette, then 16. 
The first three years of the marri- 
age promised little. The young offi- 
cer seemed as dissolute as any fash- 
ionable young nobleman of his time. 


Shortly before the birth of Adri- 


enne’s second daughter the news of 
the American Revolution thundered 
over Europe. Without a moment's 
hesitation, Lafayette bought a ship 
and with a group of fellow officers 
sailed to join the revolt. 

History tells us in golden phrases 
the honors that came to Lafayette in 
America. After Yorktown he re- 
turned to France in triumph, wear- 
ing the uniform of an American 
major general. Distinctions fell thick 
upon him. A son was born, and 
named George Washington Lafay- 
ette. The general became the ac- 
knowledged leader of the liberal 
group in France, which ardently de- 
sired a constitution and a democratic 
relaxation of the hidebound mon- 
archy. 

Debt, court extravagance, and 
crop failures brought France to the 
abyss. The States-General was sum- 
moned. The Marseillaise came into 
being. Soon the party of the left was 
using the ferocious Paris mob to con- 
trol events. Lafayette, through his 
indecision, had helped to conjure up 
a monster. 

Then came the terror under 
Robespierre. The king and queen 
died under the knife. God was abol- 

(Continued on page 12) 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Fabulous Isle 
of Ginger 


From Jamaica 





> eee comes the piquant spice that 


flavors a famous cordial 


IGHTY MILEs south of Cuba lies 
Jamaica, the Caribbean island 
discovered by Columbus in 1494. 
Aptly named “Xaymaca” (Isle of 
Springs) by Arawak natives, its fer- 
tile soil and lush vegetation 
have lured planters and 
travelers for centuries. 
Here, rustling palms min- 
gle with exotic breadfruit 
and guava trees; wild or- 
chids contrast their delicate 


beauty with rugged cactus. = 


And everywhere is the gin- 
ger plant, producing for the 
world the aromatic spice 
that gives zest to our baking, 
distinction to many dishes, 
and a delightful flavor to 
one of our most popular 
liqueurs. 

Today, Ginger-Flavored Brandy, 
which seems to have an exclusively 
Anglo-Saxon background, is taking 
its place with the storied liqueurs 
born long ago in famed monasteries 


—— 


oiNCEn 
FLAVORED 


and convents; with the Creme de 
Menthe so loved by the French and 
the Anisette and Kummel of the 
Italians and Germans. This is easy 
to understand, for the exciting flavor 
of ginger has been loved by 
humans since even the early 
days of Greece and Rome. 


Only the finest imported 
Jamaica ginger is used in 
the Ginger-Flavored Brandy 
made by Leroux & Co. of 
Philadelphia. This liqueur 
—or “cordial” if you prefer 
—is being enthusiastically 
served everywhere. People 
enjoy it as an after-dinner 
drink, pour it over fruits to 
make them extra-delicious, 
even light it for dramatic 
effect. It’s a natural in high- 
balls, and it’s supplying a fillip to 
many a plate of ice cream. 

Ginger-Flavored Brandy is but one 
of more than fifty cordials, liqueurs, 
and brandies made by Leroux & Co. 


Write for FREE brochure containing recipes for delicious drinks. 
Address Leroux & Co., Inc., 1220 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
ished. The prisons were jammed 
with aristocrats. King Guillotine was 
the king of France. 

It was now that Adrienne de 
Lafayette began to show her true 
magnificence. In the Chateau Cha- 
vignac, ancestral home of the Lafay- 
ettes, she sheltered her son and 
daughters. Finally, she was forced 
to hide them. 

Then she was jailed in Paris by 
the dreaded Committee of Public 
Safety. Her mother and her sister 
Louise were already in prison. Her 
husband, active in the war against 
Austria, had been captured. 

From her cell, Adrienne used 
American influence to protect her- 


self and family. Then she endured 


the anguish of hearing that her moth-~ 


er and Louise had been guillotined. 

It seemed inevitable that Adrienne 
would be sacrificed, and she pre- 
pared her soul to meet God. But at 
length Robespierre and the other 
terrorists were condemned to death. 

Freed, Adrienne gathered her chil- 
dren about her. She sought Ameri- 
can aid for her husband. The Aus- 
trians refused to budge. To them 
Lafayette was a dangerous radical 
remotely responsible for the death of 
Marie Antoinette. 

Then Adrienne proposed an as- 
tounding thing: with her two 
daughters she wanted to join her 
husband in his prison cell in the fort- 
ress of Olmiitz. It was a fantastic 
proposal, but Adrienne’s persistence 
succeeded. 


The young girls and their mother 
joined the marquis. The food was 
dreadful, the prison rooms were 
damp. An open sewer ran beneath 
the narrow barred windows. 

Adrienne sickened and seemed at 
the point of death. The conscience 
of the world became aroused at her 
plight. Chiefly through the good 
work of James Monroe, Lafayette 
and his family were released. 

They lived in uneasy exile in the 
Low Countries until Napoleon had 
restored order in France. Though 
the name of Lafayette was odious to 
Napoleon, Adrienne successfully in- 
terceded for her husband. The mar- 
quis and Adrienne went to live at 
La Grange, one of their rebought 
estates in the country. 

In Adrienne’s final illness Lafay- 
ette nursed her tenderly. Over the 
years he had come to recognize some- 
thing of her splendor. 

Adrienne died with the crucifix 
pressed to her lips, firm in her belief 
that she would see her loved ones in 
a better world. Surely hers had been 
a deathless love. 

This is a wonderful life! It is 
more swift-paced than a galloping 
novel; more pregnant with surprise; 
more magnificently informed with 
towering virtue. 

Madame de Lafayette is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York City, at $4.50 Conly $2.95 to 
Catholic Digest Book Club mem- 
bers). To join the club, write to the 
Catholic Digest Book Club, CD94, 
100 Sixth Ave., New York City 13. 





Return 
to a wonderful world! 





WY better reward for the exceptional 
woman who has a drinking 
problem and decides to conquer it? 


We offer her the help she needs in an atmosphere 
ideal for contemplation. A retreat on a woodland 
estate surrounded in beauty where she can study 
herself, her problems-and her relationships. 


Dia Linn (“God be with us” in Gaelic) is completely 
equipped to provide her with the answer to recovery— 
a new way of life with a fixed resolve to live without 
the crutch of alcohol. Every member of our staff has 
first-hand knowledge and experience and offers 
sympathy and understanding, recognizing her illness 
for what it is and treating it accordingly. With this 
approach we have an outstanding record of 

successful recoveries, 


At Dia Linn we have ample facilities for mental and 
physical recreation both indoors and out. We set a 
table second to none and provide excellent medical 
service, all at minimum cost, 


If you are an exceptional woman and you 
want to conquer your problem, write or call 
us at Dia Linn, GArden 9-2500, or write: Twin 
Cities Office, Dept. CD4, 680 Stewart Avenue, 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota, CApital 7-6397. 


a facility of 
the Hazelden Foundation* 
(non-profit) established in 1949 


*The Hazelden Foundation operates two other facilities, both for men, 
‘at Center City, Minnesota, and in St. Paul. 
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Holic Digast 2 


By Sir Arnold Lunn 





Life Pogins at 7 0 


To celebrate my birthday, I came home to 
my mountains, and found them enduring 


symbols of spiritual triumph 


\ "AS IT REALLY TRUE that within 

a few hours, if all went well, 
I should return to the roof of the 
world? Many a time in past years I 
had lifted up mine eyes unto the 
hills of old adventure and murmured 
sadly 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

The happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


But the new (and deplorably lazy) 
fashion in mountaineering, landing 
in a little plane as near to the crest of 
a big peak as possible and skiing 
down to the valley, had come just in 
time to rejuvenate the skiing patri- 
arch. 

Tomorrow, if all went well, I 
would celebrate my 60 years of ski- 


14 


ing and my 70 years on the planet by 
flying from Sion, Switzerland, to a 
point some 800 feet below the actual 
summit of the Téte de Valpelline 
(12,510 feet above the sea). I would 
ski down to the limits of snow, and 
walk thence to Zermatt. 

The true mountaineer leads a dou- 
ble life. Once he is committed to a 
climb, the ambitions and anxieties of 
the plains are forgotten. There is no 
room in his mind for anything but 
the preoccupations of his other life. 
Everything below the snow line sud- 





Sir Arnold Lunn was a pioneer in 
ski mountaineering, and invented 
the modern slalom race. He is well 
known as a writer on religion; as a 
convert to Catholicism he has given 
his apologia in “Now I See” and 


“Within That City.” 
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denly seems to him faintly unreal. 

I remember leaving Miirren dur- 
ing the Ist World War with three 
British officers who had been in- 
terned in Switzerland. The Ger- 
mans’ last desperate bid for victory 
was approaching a climax. We had 
followed with anxiety the battle for 
Paris in the last days before we left 
for the glaciers, but once we were 
fairly committed to our mountain ad- 
venture our only anxiety was the 
weather. Would the fine weather 
hold until our four-day traverse of 
the Oberland glaciers had been com- 
pleted? 

This old pattern of mountain ad- 
venture reappeared in those last few 
days before my septuagenarian re- 
turn to the heights. Was the world 
moving with accelerated tempo to- 
wards a war of total annihilation? 
Maybe; but was the barometer ris- 
ing? That was what mattered. 

On the night before the expedi- 
tion, I found it difficult to sleep. I 
would fall into an uneasy doze and 
then rush to the window to make 
sure that the stars were still shining. 
A street lamp made visible to me the 
words “Hotel Arnold.” 

Our hotel at Sierre was the termi- 
nus near the little cable railway 
which leads to the Alpine village of 
Montana. (The first book I ever 
wrote was a guide to the Montana 
region. Many years ago the chair- 
man at a lecture I gave in a town in 
Montana (U.S.) embarrassed me 


and probably knew it better than 
any of my audience.) 

Early next morning I found my 
way to the little church and gave 
thanks for all that the mountains 
have given me. My temperamental 
leg was a little stiff, and the boots 
asked anxiously whether I had in- 
jured it. “Yes,” I replied, “badly, 50 
years ago,” and left him puzzled. 

Monsieur Oggier, the manager of 
the hotel, drove me and my two 
guides, Walter von Allmen of Miir- 
ren and Hans Furrer of Zermatt, 
down the historic road to Sion, 
where we met the famous Alpine 
pilot Hermann Geiger and his two 
assistants. 

Hermann Geiger, one of 14 chil- 
dren, was born in the little hamlet of 
Saviése. From the moment he first 
saw an airplane he longed to be a 
pilot. He began his career by drop- 
ping materials for the building of 
Alpine huts and supplies for those 
already built. To drop supplies is 
easy. To land on glacier slopes is less 
easy, and only a master can land, as 


by informing the audience that] had Z = 


written a guidebook of their state “ 
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Geiger has often done, on snowy 
shelves where a mistake would mean 
overrunning the shelf and crashing 
into rocks. 

Geiger has made more than 3,000 
landings in the Valais alone; on some 
days he has made as many as 35. His 
greatest service has been the speedy 
rescue of injured skiers and moun- 
taineers. 

I climbed into the plane Geiger 
piloted; my guides followed in two 
other planes. I have flown more than 
150,000 miles. I have flown across 
the summit of Mont Blanc, round 
the Matterhorn, along the Andes, 
and over the majestic monotony of 
Malayan jungle and Australian des- 
ert; but no flight in my experience 
was more impressive than this. 

We were flying towards the splen- 
dor of the great peaks: Weisshorn, 
Rothorn, Gabelhorn, and Dent 
Blanche, which stand guard at the 
head of the Val d’Anniviers, but 
which suffered us to pass without 
hindrance into the. presence of the 
king of mountain kings, His Unique 
Majesty the Matterhorn. 

We flew very near the famous 
Viereselgrat, the east ridge of the 
Dent Blanche, near enough to study 
the detail of turret and knife edge 
without foreshortening, and just far 
enough away to imprint on memory 
a vivid picture of the great ridge as a 
whole. None but the airborne can 
enjoy this synthesis of mountain uni- 

and mountain detail. 

The flight was memorable not on- 
ly for what we saw, but for the influ- 


ence of what we could no longer 
see: the great armies, for instance, 
which had invaded these historic val- 
leys—the legions of Caesar which 
had been defeated at Martigny by 
the Seduni, and the army which 
Napoleon led through Martigny on 
his way to Marengo. The Celt, the 
Roman, the Hun, and the Saracen 
had all left their marks on these 
mountains; but it was not just his- 
toric memories which were evoked 
during this journey through space. 

“I remembered Europe and the 
centuries,” but I also remembered 
and gave thanks for all that these 
mountains had meant to me. I felt 
myself to be liberated not only from 
the bondage of earth but also from 
the chain of time, as if time itself 
were a fourth dimension of space 
through which I could retrace my 
steps and return on wings to the 
mountains of my youth. 

Our plane made a perfect landing 
about 800 feet below the summit. 
The plane shuddered as we landed 
on the frozen crust but there was no 
heavy shock. 

“Thank you,” I said to Hermann 
Geiger, “for piloting me on my last 
return to the High Alps.” 

“Not your last,” said Geiger. “You 
look very fit. I shall fly you up more 
mountains before you give up.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” I said. 
“This may be a new chapter in my 
mountaineering life. Why not? Aft- 
er all, life begins at 70.” 

A few minutes later the other 
planes landed. These planes are so 
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light that Geiger and Furrer had no 
difficulty in lifting round the tails of 
the planes so that they would point 
downhill, ready to take off on the re- 
turn journey. 

A rapid change of altitude often 
produces mountain sickness, if fol- 
lowed at once by vigorous exertion. I 
had discovered this when I took the 
train from the Lauterbrunnen valley 
to the Jungfraujoch station, 9,000 
feet above, and set off at once to 
climb the Jungfrau. In our case the 
change of altitude was even greater 
(10,000 feet) and more abrupt, and 
I had been warned that at 70 it is 
easy to overtax the heart. So I had 
intended to wait two hours before 
completing the climb; but we were 
off again in half an hour and I was 
not conscious of any ill effects, either 
then or later. 

We put on our skis, and Walter 
set a gentle line, and we did not hur- 
ry. The Téte de Valpelline is one of 
those irritating mountains with a 
succession of false tops, but about 
10 A.M. we stepped onto the summit, 
the watershed between two beloved 
countries, Switzerland and Italy. 

Our belvedere was the _ ideal 
height, high enough above the val- 
leys to revel in remoteness from the 
world of men but not too high to 
weaken the effect of the greater 
peaks: the Matterhorn, for instance, 
which towered above us. It was one 
of those days when the dispute be- 
tween sun and humidity is unre- 
solved, when the sky is tender, and 
the harsher contrasts of rock and 


snow are toned down by an indefin- 
able quality in the light, and sub- 
dued by a dust of silver. 

The asperities of the lower lime- 
stone ranges were softened by a 
drapery of dissolving mist. Even the 
clouds were cooperative, eliminating 
superfluous detail from the moun- 
tain canvas but obscuring nothing 
that I wanted to see. 

I had brought with me an ice ax 
which Chamonix presents to those 
upon whom it confers the rare dis- 
tinction of honorary citizenship. In 
my 68th year I had fried to take that 
ax to the summit of Mont Blanc, but 
had been beaten back by a storm aft- 
er reaching the Aiguille de Gouter. 
Mont Blanc, which occupied the 
western sky with sublime assurance, 
saddened me. One does not climb 
mountains to enjoy the view from 
the top but to enjoy the view of the 
mountain from the bottom. 

I had, however, earned my right 
to enjoy the glorious view of the 
Dent Blanche, which rose immedi- 
ately to the north, the first big peak 
I had climbed after a crippling 
mountaineering accident. If I had 
been unduly impressed by medical 
advice I should still be wearing a 
steel splint designed to take the 
weight off my knee, and should nev- 
er have climbed a big peak again. 

I still had an open wound in my 
leg when I started out to climb the 
Dent Blanche. I remember nothing 
of the summit panorama, but even 
today I can shut my eyes and see the 
actual crest of the peak, a miniature 
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wave of snow glinting in the sun, 
the symbol of a kingdom recon- 
quered. I patted it affectionately, 
and then came the reaction and I 
was violently sick from pain and ex- 
haustion. Happiness is of the mind, 
pleasure of the body. That moment 
was one of the least pleasurable and 
one of the happiest in my life. 

The present expedition had been 
financed by the Swiss Foundation 
for Alpine Research, as a 70th-birth- 
day present. Hence the second 
guide, as insurance in case the sep- 
tuagenarian collapsed on the long 
descent. I was amused to discover 
some days later that my guides had 
allowed exactly four hours longer 
than I took for the descent to the 
road where a jeep conveyed me 
down the last lap into Zermatt. 


My troubles began only when I 
took off my skis, some 5,000 feet be- 
low the summit, 5,000 feet of de- 


lightfully varied glacier skiing: 
heavy powder, caked by the wind; 
light-powder “film crust”; and final- 
ly the most superb spring snow. The 
only unpleasant part of the expedi- 
tion was a long slanting upward tra- 
verse on a moraine. 

No path led upwards across the 
boulders and steep earthy slopes, and 
the weariness of this climb was ag- 
gravated by the fact that the direc- 
tion was wrong; my short leg was be- 
low on the traverses. What a relief 
to reach a grassy shelf on the top of 
the moraine! How delightful was the 
firm velvety feel of the young grass; 
how enchanting the little gentians 


which showed blue against this vi- 
brant green! 

All my troubles were over. I had 
felt faintly apprehensive when the 
plane took off from Sion. Would I 
be shamelessly slow? Would I be 
mountain sick? Foolish fears. Now 
all that remained was an easy tramp 
down a path. 

I reflected, not for the first time, 
how much of my mountain happi- 
ness had been the result of neglect- 
ing good advice (the discarded 
splint, for instance). It would surely 
be more rational to urge young men 
than old to avoid risks, for the young 
have all their lives before them, and 
at 70 one is entitled to seize any 
chance of mild adventure without 
calculating the possible effect on an 
aging heart. 

I remember the shock on the first 
occasion when a girl got up and of- 
fered me her seat in a crowded train. 
Alas, the age of chivalrous ladies 
steadily increases, my record being a 
woman in the 40’s who seemed sur- 
prised when I gratefully declined to 
take her seat in the Lexington Ave. 
subway. Pretty gestures and harm- 
less, provided that one is not encour- 
aged thereby to believe that because 
one is old, one is entitled to be soft. 
Epictetus was right: “You ought to 
treat your whole body like a poor 
loaded-down donkey, as long as it is 
possible, as long as it is allowed.” 

Walter poured some wine into my 
cup, and I raised my cup to the Mat- 
terhorn, and offered a libation for the 
mountain memories which had ac- 
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cumulated in the half century which 
had passed since I climbed that great 
peak. For it was the mountain mes- 
sage which had started me on the 
road to the Church. 

I remember a moment of revela- 
tion when I discarded forever the 
sophistries of materialism. I was 20 
at the time, resting at the end of a 
great climb on a pass overlooking the 
Rhine valley. Suddenly I knew be- 
yond all need of proof that a beauty 
which time cannot corrupt was re- 
flected in the temporal loveliness of 
the distant Oberland, rose red as the 
sun sank, in the purple gloom of the 
valley and the blue mystery of the 
Geneva lake. 

Like many others, I tried to dis- 
cover in nature worship a substitute 


LUNN ON LUNN 


for religion, only to discover that Plo- 
tinus was right: “Nature may be the 
language in which the thoughts of 
God are written, but the thoughts 
are more important than the lan- 
guage. 

I have learned to distinguish be- 
tween the Architect and his creation, 
but | often wonder in what desert of 
skepticism I should still be wander- 
ing but for the revelation of God in 
the temporal loveliness of the moun- 
tains. The saints are in love with 
God and they have eyes which can 
see into heaven, but ordinary folk 
are grateful for those moments on 
earth when the clouds of doubt pass 
and the thinning mists disclose a fu- 
gitive glimpse of the “hid battle- 
ments of eternity.” 


The best testimony to Arnold Lunn’s prowess on the platform is the fact that he 
finds it more and more difficult, and of late almost impossible, to find anybody 


to debate with him. 


“A man’s a fool,” said Frank Sheed once, “to take the platform against Lunn. 
Nobody can beat him in controversy. His mind works like greased lightning.” 

In Liverpool once, Lunn went storming into communist headquarters, posing 
as a comrade and demanding at the top of his voice that the party orators stop 


running away from Lunn. 


“It gives Marxism a black eye,” he shouted, “when we refuse to debate with 


that man. Everybody thinks Marxism can’t be defended. I demand that something 


be done about it.” 


The comrades assured him soothingly that something would. “I hope so,’ 


? 


growled Lunn, edging toward the door, “because I’m Lunn, and I need some 


opponents.” And out he stomped. 


Joe Breig in the Marianist (Jan. ’49) 


(Reprinted from the Catuouic Dicest, April, 49). 





By Robert Elegant and Calvin Tomkins 


Condensed from “Newsweek”’* 





China builos an anthill 


Chinese communists are mobilizing nearly 
one quarter of the human race 


ED Curna has embarked on 
the most terrifying experi- 
ment in modern history, the 

mobilization of nearly a quarter of 
the human race. 

Peking’s propagandists speak 
proudly of the 12-year-old children 
breaking the ice of frozen rivers to 
build dams, and giving up their food 
rations to “conserve the people’s 
property.” Other youngsters dig up 
graves and pulverize human bones 
for fertilizer, while their parents 
(who once practiced ancestor wor- 
ship) remove tombstones to build 
walls for communes. 

A Peking play shows a blast-fur- 
nace worker brought to the hospital 
with burns covering 90% of his body. 


Doctors say he cannot be saved. But 


the worker cries out: “We are sur- 
passing Britain, surpassing America. 
I must tend my furnace’—and the 
party decides he must live. Young 
communist doctors cast aside their 
“superstitious faith in scientific re- 
search” and save him. Peking critics 
say the play “proves that what for- 
eign science cannot do, the party in 
China can do,” 

Posters and slogans carry the cam- 
paign to every street and village. 
Ubiquitous loud-speakers demand 
greater and greater prodigies of labor. 
And as the nightmare deepens, the 
communes, Peking’s unique addition 
to the totalitarian art, spread inex- 
orably across the vast face of China. 

The communes, say the Reds, are 
“an entirely new kind of organization 





*Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 36. Dec. 1, 1958. @ 1958 by Newsweek, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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for the masses.” Ranging from a few 
square miles to the size of a U.S. 
county, and from a few thousand 
families to 150,000 members, they 
embrace collective farms, factories, 
schools, stores, and every other facet 
of rural life in one self-contained 
unit, organized “along military lines.” 

The speed of the commune drive 
has astonished Western observers, 
who can scarcely conceive of “human 
engineering” on such a brutal scale. 
The first communes were set up just 
last spring. In that short time, the 
Reds claim to have organized 90% 
of China’s peasants into 24,000 
communes. 

Hundreds of thousands of peasant 
homes have been razed to make way 
for communal barracks to house (sep- 
arately) the male and female com- 
mune members. Millions of small 
pots and pans have been melted 
down to make larger utensils for the 
communal kitchens and mess halls. 
But the most frightful aspect, to 
Western eyes, has been the breakup 
of countless Chinese families. 

In the communes, wives have been 
“liberated for productive labor” and 
no longer do housework. Under the 
“Saturday-night wife” system, most 
of the residents of the segregated 
dormitories stay away for a few hours 
once a week, to let alternate couples 
enjoy privacy. 

Children live in communal nurs- 
eries or boarding schools and see 
their parents briefly over weekends. 
The aged go into special “happy 
homes.” In a Hopeh province com- 


mune, a 17-year-old girl who is “bat- 
talion commander” of 1,595 workers 
told a British journalist, “The family 
does not count any more. We provide 
all needs.” 

Commune workers serve in labor 
battalions wherever their leaders 
send them: in the fields one day; the 
next day in communal factories; on 
road, dam, or irrigation projects. In 
most communes, they are paid a fixed 
wage during the present “interim” 
period (with capitalist incentives for 
extra work). But the plan is to do 
away with money and to reward each 
worker, in pure Marxist terms, “ac- 
cording to his needs.” This, say the 
Reds, proud that nothing so ad- 
vanced has ever been attempted in 
Russia, is “the beginning of the tran- 
sition from socialism to communism.” 

Hand in hand with the com- 
munalization, the everyone-a-soldier 
movement has put one out of every 
three Chinese, 200 million in all, 
into local militia units. But the 
regime takes no chances: few are 
issued arms. The militia units are the 
“shock troops of production,” whose 
main purpose is to enforce labor dis- 
cipline and inform on slackers. 

Underlying the whole commune 
movement is a blind determination 
to make China the world’s No. 1 
power. For over a year, the drive for 
“peasant industries” has been in full 
swing. Farm women pound steel bars 
into “ball bearings” in their spare 
time. A recent visitor to China re- 
ports that “the night is lit by a thou- 
sand beacons of flame” from the 
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PROPHECY 
FULFILLED 


Much of what the late George 
Orwell so gloomily prophesied 
for 1984 already seems to have 
come about in Red China, just 
ten years after the revolution: 

“In the future there will be no 
wives and ne friends. Children 
will be taken from their mothers 
at birth, as one takes eggs from a 
hen. There will be no loyalty ex- 
cept loyalty toward the party; no 
love, except the love of Big 
Brother; no laughter, except the 
laugh of triumph over a defeated | 
enemy. There will be no art, no 
literature, no science. 





“If you want a picture of the 
future, imagine a boot stamping 
on a human face—forever.” 





{ 
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crude, back-yard ovens that convert 
scrap metal into pig iron for the great 
steel mills of Anshan or Shanghai. 

Local furnaces now produce 91% 
of the iron and 49% of the steel made 
in Red China, according to regime 
statistics. And the Reds claim that by 
mobilizing China’s huge manpower 
reserves into communes, they are sur- 
passing the fantastic production goals 
set for this year of the “great leap 
forward.” 

Red China did not turn out one 
tractor in 1957; last year it produced 
20,000, and the goal for 1959 is 
200,000. Diplomats, businessmen, 
and newspapermen from such coun- 
tries as Britain, Sweden, Poland, and 


Yugoslavia, who have traveled all 
over China, take these figures seri- 
ously. China’s most widely publi- 
cized slogan, “Surpass Britain in 15 
years,” has been changed to five 
years. (One Chinese worker stayed 
at his furnace throughout his wife's 
labor, and named their new child 
Surpass Britain.) 

The real key to China’s industrial 
progress is its ability to feed 650 
million Chinese, who are increasing 
at the rate of 13 million yearly. “We 
can feed 15 billion people if we have 
to,” the Reds boast. Their claims are 
strengthened by the bumper 1958 
harvest, which produced 39.5 mil- 
lion tons of wheat (exceeding the 
U.S. crop) and enough rice to pro- 
vide three free meals a day to peas- 
ants in Kiangsi and Kwantung prov- 
inces. 

A British traveler tells of seeing 
rice fields lit at night by hundreds 
of electric-light bulbs. The commune 
peasants had read, in a Western pub- 
lication, that this would increase the 
yield, so they built, by hand, a dam 
to generate electricity. A French cor- 
respondent reports that in a province 
periodically ravaged by floods, the 
collective farms had drawn up plans 
for a system of dikes, but had never 
been able to carry them out. When 
the collectives were merged into a 
giant commune, 20,000 men were 
mobilized and the dikes were fin- 
ished in 100 days. 

To force the pace of production, the 
Reds never cease to brandish the hys- 
terical threat of war with the U.S. 
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Posters warn: “Americans get out of 
Asia or besmashed,” andshow “Amer- 
ican” wolves or rats being crushed by 
Chinese workers. A 13-year-old girl, 
winner of a swimming race, says she 
was inspired to “fight against the 
crests of the Yellow river” by the 
thought that she was “striking against 
U.S. imperialism.” Teen-agers vow 
to repel the U.S. Marines who will 
land in China “just as they did in 
Lebanon.” 

The constant references to “bat- 
tles of production,” the demands that 
the people “take workshops as battle- 
fields and use tools as weapons” are 
designed for one purpose: to trans- 
form hatred and fear of America into 
fanatical energy and zeal for work. 

The end product of all this frantic 
labor is national exhaustion. A visit- 
ing Yugoslav journalist found Chi- 
nese officials “dazed with fatigue.” 
One communist told him the people 
were “stupefying themselves with 
work.” Even the Peking People’s 
Daily warned recently: “We must 
see that [the peasants] get sufficient 
rest for the sake of their health. By 
doing so they will be able to main- 
tain their labor enthusiasm indefi- 
nitely.” 

Physical exhaustion, though, is in 
many ways the ideal frame of mind 
for the Red’s second major objective, 
the total brainwashing of China’s 
millions, who must now live, eat, 
sleep, think, and fight as the party 
wills. Only total obedience can sus- 
tain China’s leap into “pure com- 
munism,” and the party leaders have 





GREAT WALL OF 
CHINA, 1958-59 


Since October, 34 million 
hard-pressed Red Chinese labor- 
ers have moved enough earth and 
stone (in digging dams and irri- 
gation ditches) to build a wall 
around the world at the equator 
more than a yard wide and 459 
ft. high, the government report- 
ed. Time (9 Feb. ’59). 











now purged from the party ranks all 
but those who blindly submit to 
orders. Only an exhausted people 
can be led without bloodshed into 
the communes; where family life 
ends, personality is extinguished. 

Success is still far from certain. 
Purges of dissident officials have 
swept 13 of China’s 21 provinces. 
The regime has admitted an armed 
uprising of Moslem minorities in the 
Northwest, and it has suppressed 
sporadic peasant revolts throughout 
China. 

The communists know that any 
faltering could galvanize the forces 
of revolt. The real danger is that a 
large-scale rebellion might easily in- 
duce China’s leaders—who believe 
their own propaganda in a way the 
Russians have not done for decades— 
to unleash a foreign war. 

Western statesmen still shudder 
at the statement attributed to Chou 
En-lai, that China did not fear an 
atomic war because “if we lost 300 
million people, we would still have 
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300 million and be the world’s strong- 
est nation.” Mao Tse-tung said re- 
cently that the U.S. “atom bomb is 
a paper tiger. It looks terrible but in 
fact is not.” It has not escaped notice 
that the commune movement, which 
organizes China into more or less 
decentralized, self-contained eco- 
nomic and military units, is making 
China less vulnerable to atomic at- 
tack than any other of the world’s 


If the Chinese communists suc- 
ceed even partially, the use of “hu- 
man masses” as a short cut to rapid 
industrialization will mesmerize the 
uncommitted nations of Asia and 
Africa. If they meet disaster, the re- 
sult could be the 3rd World War. 
Either way, there is little doubt that 
in Red China’s headlong course, the 
Western world faces the gravest, and 
perhaps the ultimate, challenge to 


great nations. its existence, 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Crevasco 


Perhaps you think of words as being merely letters thrown aimlessly together. 
Not so; they are composed of meaningful elements. And words are often mem- 
bers of “family groups.” One of the best ways of increasing your power over 
words is to learn some of these family relationships. 


Centro, centrum in Latin means horn, point, center. Of the many English 
words that belong to this family, a dozen are listed below in Column A. Recog- 
nize them? Can you match these words with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column B 
Having a common center, as one circle within another. 
Machine for separating particles of varying density, as 
cream from milk. 
Not centered; without center. 
Relating to the sun as a center, or representing the sun 
as center. 
Relating to the earth’s center, or representing the earth 
as center. 
Deviating from the center; irregular; odd. 
Having to do with the center of gravity. 
Proceeding or directed toward the center. 
Proceeding away from the center. 
Self-centered. 
Taking God as your center of interest. 
Placed in or at the center of middle; central. 


Column A 


. theocentric 
- egocentric 


. concentric 
centrifuge 


centrobaric 


. eccentric 

. centrifugal 
. centripetal 
. acentric 

. centric 

. geocentric 
. heliocentric 


(Answers on page 80) 





By John A. O’Brien 
Condensed from “Extension”* 





Wisconsin s Operation Doorbell’ 


Cold statistics result from 
warmhearted love of neighbor 


\\\ | sconsin’s 1957 Operation 

' Doorbell turned up 49,835 in- 
active or lapsed Catholic families, 
many of whom were reclaimed, and 
brought thousands of non-Catholics 
to parish information classes. 

The operation was conducted by 
an army of 52,565 laymen and wom- 
en, who called at 839,820 homes— 
every home in the state. With the 
province-wide crusade in Indiana in 
1956, it was a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the fruitfulness of the lay 
apostolate. The archbishop and bish- 
ops of the St. Paul province, com- 
prising ten sees, have already signi- 
fied their intention of launching an 
“Operation Doorbell” next fall. 

Archbishop Albert G. Meyer of 
Milwaukee [now of Chicago], Bish- 
ops Bona of Green Bay, O’Connor of 
Madison, Treacy of La Crosse, and 
Annabring of Superior decided to 
get a definitive census of all persons 
in Wisconsin baptized in the Catho- 
lic faith. They wanted statistics on 
fallen away Catholics as well as the 
practicing Catholics. 

The list could be compiled only 
by calling at all homes. The ordinary 


parish census misses the unregistered 
Catholics who use no church-sup- 
port envelopes, the inactive, and 
those who were baptized but were 
never reared in the Church. But 
these are the very ones that most 
need to be found, to be brought to 
the pastor's attention, and to receive 
the lion’s share of his time and care. 

This mission calls for the shoe- 
leather apostolate. This is the apos- 
tolate which the Witnesses of Jeho- 
vah, the Seventh Day Adventists, 
and the Pentecostals have engaged 
in extensively. It has enabled them 
to register remarkable increases: the 
Witnesses achieved a_ staggering 
2,300% gain in 25 years, as compared 


Father O’Brien, who spearheaded 
the Wisconsin crusade, is on the 
Notre Dame faculty. An author, edi- 
tor, scholar, and educator, he is prob- 
ably best known as a convert maker: 
he directed 15 diocesan-wide cam- 
paigns before engaging in state-wide 
Indiana and Wisconsin programs. 


*1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. January, 1959. @ 1959 by the Catholic Church Extension 
Society, and reprinted with permission, 
25 
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with an average gain of 74% for 254 
other churches. 

Last year in the U.S. there were 
250 Catholics for every convert. Of 
the 250 only about five made any 
effort to gain converts; the remaining 
245 did not do a thing. In contrast, 
every Witness of Jehovah spends 
several hours each week seeking ad- 
herents. 

Our laity make the least effort of 
any Christian group to win adher- 
ents. Only 28% of our people make 
any effort in their entire lifetime, 
compared with 59% of our non- 
Catholic brethren. In other words, 
Protestants are more than twice as 
active as Catholics. 

On the average Sunday more than 
100 million Americans go to no 
church. Our 50,000 priests are al- 
ready heavily burdened. But the 100 
million can be approached if our 37 
million lay people get to work. They 
can form the lay apostolate for which 
our recent Pontiffs have so often 
pleaded. 

In Africa the 10,812 priests in the 
area under the Propaganda Fide 
have 2,812,497 catechumens under 
instruction. With but one-fifth the 
number of priests in the U.S., Africa 
made over three and one-half times 
as many converts. But every Cath- 
olic is a recruiter and thousands as- 
sist in the actual instruction. 

Before the Wisconsin bishops was 
the record of the Catholic census 
and information programs conducted 
by some 15 archdioceses and dioceses. 
They saw that 40% of the total in- 


crease in converts during 1956 over 
the previous year was due to the 
gains registered by the six dioceses 
which had just completed an Opera- 
tion Doorbell. In other words, those 
six dioceses had accounted for almost 
as much of the total convert increase 
as had the other 124 dioceses com- 
bined. 

The bishops were aware, too, that 
the Catholic who seeks to share his 
faith with others thereby deepens 
and enriches his own. 

Their joint pastoral was read on 
the 1st Sunday in September in ev- 
ery church, chapel, and mission in 
Wisconsin. They called upon every 
Catholic to unite in a crusade of 
prayer, begging God to bless their 
efforts to spread the faith. A prayer 
for this intention was said after ev- 
ery Mass; every family was encour- 
aged to recite the Rosary; the sick 
were requested to offer their suffer- 
ings for the crusade. 

On the following four Sundays 
sermons were preached at all the 
Masses, explaining the duty of all to 
strive to reclaim errant Catholics and 
to share their faith with their church- 
less neighbors, especially by bring- 
ing them to the parish information 
classes. 

On Sunday, Sept. 22, at 2 p.M., 
52,565 canvassers assembled in their 
respective parish churches, assisted 
at Benediction, and invoked the as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit. They 
were blessed individually by the pas- 
tor at the altar rail, and then they set 
out in pairs to call at homes. They 
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continued the calls each evening for 
a week. Thoroughly trained, they 
worked systematically, inviting all 
nonchurchgoers and interested non- 
Catholics to an open house and in- 
formation classes. 

Models of courtesy and tact, they 
sought to make friends for the 
Church at every non-Catholic home. 
To those who did not wish to attend 
the classes but were willing to read 
something about the Church, they 
gavea copy of the pamphlet Finding 
Christ's Church. 

To inactive and lapsed Catholics 
they spoke words of encouragement 
to return to the practice of their faith 
and gave them the pamphlet Come 
Back Home. 

On Sunday, Sept. 29, from 3 p.m. 
to 5 p.M., an open house was held; 
refreshments were served, and all 
were made acquainted. Each Catho- 
lic family was asked to bring one 
non-Catholic, and the canvassers ex- 
tended an invitation to all who ex- 
pressed any interest in learning some- 
thing about the Church. After the 
social hour, the visitors were escorted 
on a tour of the church, school, and 
convent, 

Thus they met all the priests of the 
parish, the Sisters, and representa- 
tive parishioners. It was a refreshing 
experience for all the visitors. The 
Open House served as a_ useful 
transitional link between the call of 
the canvassers and the actual in- 
structions. 

The classes were held in every 
parish two nights a week, usually on 


Monday and Thursday evenings, so 
that the course would be completed 
before the Christmas holidays. On 
Dec. 21, a Saturday, the converts 
made their Profession of Faith and 
were baptized. On the following 
Sunday, at 9 o'clock Mass, the con- 
verts with their sponsors came to the 
altar rail, repeated high lights of the 
Profession of Faith (which few 
Catholics have ever heard), and 
were publicly welcomed into the 
fold. 

The public ceremony showed the 
first fruits of the crusade to the work- 
ing canvassers. It demonstrated that 
conversions actually take place. 

Kneeling at the side of each con- 
vert at the Communion rail were his 
Baptism sponsors, a Big Brother and 
a Big Sister, who would help inte- 
grate him into the spiritual and social 
life of the parish. They would re- 
main with him through the years, 
deepening his knowledge of the 
faith and quickening his zeal to 
spread it. 

The Wisconsin timetable suggest- 
ed that the Confirmation of the con- 
verts be administered at the cathedral 
of the see city on the following Sun- 
day. In Milwaukee the 665 converts, 
sponsors, relatives, and friends were 
too many to be accommodated in the 
cathedral. Accordingly, Archbishop 
Meyer confirmed 406 in the cathe- 
dral while the overflow of 259 were 
confirmed that same afternoon by 
Bishop Atkielski at old St. Mary’s 
church a few blocks away. 

On the same afternoon Bishop 
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O’Connor confirmed 251 converts in 
the Madison cathedral. Bishop Bona 
confirmed 268 in their respective 
parish churches. 

On Sunday, May 4, 1958, at the 
outdoor altar on the campus of Holy 
Cross seminary in La Crosse, Bishop 
Treacy, assisted by Bishop O’Connor 
and Bishop Biskup of Dubuque, con- 
firmed 423 converts. By June, Bishop 
Annabring had confirmed 530 con- 
verts in their parishes. This brought 
the number of converts received and 
confirmed to the total of 2,137. 

Gratifying and inspiring as that 
total is, it mirrors but a fraction of 
the fruits of the crusade. The can- 
vassers unearthed about 200,000 in- 
active or lapsed Catholics, of whom 
an estimated 10,000 have already 
been brought back to the sacraments. 
The reclamation of all but those in- 
volved in irreparably bad marriages 
may well represent the major ulti- 
mate fruit. Then there is the seed of 
future conversions planted by the 
distribution of 152,107 copies of 
Finding Christ’s Church among fam- 
ilies who agreed to read it. 


Outstanding are these five other 
results. 

1, The establishment of a regular 
information class two nights a week 
as a fixed procedure during two, 
three, or four seasons in a great many 
of the parishes. 

2. The listing of the names of 
19,122 non-Catholic families who 
expressed a definite interest in learn- 
ing more about the Catholic faith. 

3. The calling on 67,515 church- 
less families and on 359,000 families 
afhliated in some way with non- 
Catholic sects. 

4. The mobilization of more than 
a million laymen to pray and strive 
for conversions, and especially the 
active enlistment of the 52,565 can- 
vassers. 

5. The discovery that the number 
of persons antagonistic to the census 
is microscopic, an insignificant 1.8% 
of the homes visited. The over- 
whelming majority, 82.6%, were fa- 
vorable to the visit. Hence, Catholics 
of America have the green light for 
continuance of this work of neigh- 


borly understanding. 


& 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Hungarian collectors are paying $8 and more for a new 
4¢ U.S. postage stamp. Why? Because it bears the por- 
trait of Louis Kossuth, who led Hungary’s futile attempt 
to free itself from the domination of the Austrian em- 
pire in the 1840's. 

Note: that revolt, like the one that occurred in Oc- 


tober, 1956, might well have succeeded had not Russian 


troops intervened. 


Newsweek (9 Feb. ’59). 





By Elizabeth Hamilton 
Condensed from “Put Off Thy Shoes’* 





My P ilgrimage to the 


Tomb of Christ 


The Holy Sepulcher is dim and 


dusty; you must see it lit with love 


HEN I was a child, I saw once 

an old print of a city with great 
bastions enclosing a multitude of 
people of different races and colors. 
Written on it were the words City of 
God. That was the city in which I 
now found myself, the Old City of 
Jerusalem. 

The street that runs south from 
the Damascus gate was narrow and 
crowded. Donkeys blocked the way, 
so laden that sometimes only a head 
and ears were visible. A huge Ethi- 
opian monk towered above me. A 
porter in a burlap tunic, bent double 
under a load of sewing machines, 
thrust by with a shout, “Look out 
for your face!” The sherbet seller 
tinkled his brass dishes. A water car- 
rier with an animal’s skin for a bottle 
cried, “All ye who thirst!” 

The street led into a covered souk, 
or market place, its darkness lit from 
time to time by shafts of sunlight 
coming through openings in the roof. 
There was a smell of garlic and cook- 
ing and humanity. Open-fronted 


shops, reaching back like caves, dis- 
played loaves and cakes, pastry and 
boiled sweets; sacks full of flour and 
sugar and lentils; baskets of peppers, 
beets, potatoes, and tomatoes; live 
rabbits and poultry and _ pigeons. 
Pink earthenware pots, the color of 
the soil around Jerusalem, stood on 
the pavement. 

A tablet in the wall marked the 
7th Station of the Cross. Long ago 


HAAS HaAR ttteee 
-_ 





*© 1957 by Elizabeth Hamilton, and reprinted by permission of Charles : ‘Scribner's Sons, 597 


Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. $3.50. 


191 pp. 
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there was a gate here, leading out of 
the city. Here Christ fell on the way 
to Calvary. 

I went on, then up a ramp to the 
right and past a shop that sold brass 
jugs and coffeepots, irons, beads, 
mother-of-pearl rosaries, and carved 
olivewood crosses. Before me was an 
arched gateway leading into the 
courtyard of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. 

I felt as if I had come to the end 
of a journey. I might make other 
journeys, and see things more splen- 
did. Yet here in this candlelit tomb 
was the consummation of all things. 
Here Christ’s Body had lain, from 
here He had risen from the dead. 
They were right, those medieval 
geographers who believed that the 
center of the world was in this place, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 

The church was dark, but the 
tomb was filled with a warm light. 
It came from flickering tapers and 
gilded icons and the lamps hanging 
above the marble slab that hides the 
rock on which Christ’s Body lay. 

A bowed figure in a_ shabby 
patched cloak was kneeling at the 
slab. His dark-skinned face was fur- 
rowed with age, and lit with joy. He 
leaned forward and kissed the slab 
again and again, murmuring softly. 
I knelt down at his side and laid my 
hand on the marble. It was sniooth 
and cold. 

I bowed my head as I went out 
through the low doorway. It is so 
low that when Mass is said in the 
tomb you will see the serving boy 


lay his hand upon the head of the 
priest that he may not. knock it 
against the lintel as he passes in and 
out. I was in the outer chamber now, 
the Chapel of the Angel. From here 
I went into the darkness of the 
church. 

It was not just the darkness that 
is the absence of light, as in some 
great empty basilica. This was a 
crowded darkness full of shapes that 
jutted out, then fell back melting 
into yet deeper darkness. There were 
screen and arches and galleries, scaf- 
folding, props, and girders. Pillars 
loomed suddenly, like trees in a fog. 
From somewhere out of the darkness 
that was dank and smelling of wax 
and oil and incense, came the strange 
wild chanting of Greek monks, at 
once melancholy and triumphant, 
discordant perhaps to Western ears, 
yet beautiful. 

I passed between two pillars sup- 
ported by scaffolding, and found my- 
self by the stone of unction, which 
marks the place where Christ’s Body 
was anointed for burial. Women 
knelt in front of it, their long veils 
showing white in the shadows. Over 
it hung a row of pale, clouded lamps. 
I was near the door of the church 
now. Inside it was a shabby divan 
belonging to the Moslems who keep 
the key: a privilege that has been in 
one family since the time of Sulei- 
man the Magnificent. 

A few yards from where I stood, a 
flight of steps led up in pitchy dark- 
ness to Calvary. The steps were steep 
and worn and of different sizes. At 
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the top, lamplight flickered on the 
gold of the mosaics in the Latin 
Chapel of the Nailing to the Cross. 

On a line with this was the Chapel 
of the Greeks, its altar built over the 
rock upon which the cross stood. It 
was full of warmth and mystery, 
lights and shifting shadows. Gold 
and silver glittered. Lamps glowed in 
front of icons. Tapers burned. Red 
shining balls hung from the ceiling. 
Life-sized figures of Mary and St. 
John, in gold and silver, stood on 
either side of a gold-and-silver Christ 
upon the Cross. A black-robed monk 
kept watch. There was a hushed 
coming and going. Young and old. 
The people of Jerusalem. Pilgrims. 
Tourists. They lit tapers, knelt on 
the marble floor, kissed the place of 
the cross. A few stared, not compre- 


hending what it was they looked 
upon. 
The darkness deepened. The si- 


lence became more intense. The 


Church of the Holy Sepulcher is 
dim and battered and shabby. It is 
held together by scaffolding, struts, 
and girders. There are tawdry hang- 
ings, dusty chandeliers, glass balls, 
artificial flowers, and a clutter of pic- 
tures, many of them not in the best 
of taste. Along with the true holy 
places, there are gathered into it 
places sacred only through legend or 
pious memory. 

All this is true. And this may be 
all you will see. For men see what 
they want to see, and what they look 
for they find. So it is with the Holy 
Sepulcher. Those who look beyond 
the dust and the trappings will find 
a place of love: God’s love outpoured 
upon man through the Incarnation, 
and, reaching up in return, childish- 
ly and inadequately, the love of man 
for God. It is a ravaged spot, yet 
beautiful, as the timeworn face of a 
woman can be beautiful if it is lit 
with love. 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


St. Thomas More was imprisoned in the Tower of London to await trial for 
treason after he had refused to recognize King Henry VIII as supreme head of 
the Church. The Lieutenant of the Tower, More’s old acquaintance Sir Edmund 
Walsingham, was in a painful position. He could do nothing to make More’s 
prison days more comfortable without enraging the king. 

With great embarrassment he offered his apologies to his prisoner. Seeing the 
man’s anguish, More restored his spirits by answering merrily (in the tone of a 
guest addressing an innkeeper), “Assure yourself, Master Lieutenant, I do not 


mislike my cheer, but whensoever I do so, then thrust me out of your doors!” 
J. R. Hannay. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





The Catholic College 


By Arthur Daley, New York “Times” Columnist and Pulitzer Prize Winner 


‘aE manufacture of any All- 

America team is not unlike the 
manufacture of a fine clock. The 
pieces of the intricate mechanism are 
assembled with painstaking care, 
sorted appraisingly and fitted into 
place with the utmost precision. It 
can’t be an assembly-line job because 
everything must be hand-tooled to 
specification. Once the task is com- 
pleted, the clockmaker listens anx- 
iously to learn whether it will tick 
reassuringly or whether the cuckoo 
will come wheeling out to give him 
the bird. 

The second annual All-America 
basketball team of players from Cath- 
olic colleges is herewith delivered to 
readers of THe Catnoxic DicEst. 
When it left the factory, it was tick- 
ing away as implacably as a time 
bomb. If you don’t trust or like these 
selections, you are advised to dunk 
the contraption in the bathtub and 
send for the demolition squad. 
There’s just no sense in taking 
chances or being unhappy. You can 
always use a sundial. 

However, this was no do-it-your- 
self project. I’m no dope. Not only 
did I want to get the operation on a 
share-the-work basis but also on a 
share-the-blame basis. 

So help was sought from a jury of 
ten topflight craftsmen who are stra- 
tegically stationed around the coun- 
try. Their estimates cover 48 states. 


Unfortunately, Alaska had to be 
omitted this time. If any reader 
knows of a jump-shooting Eskimo, a 
write-in ballot will be dispatched im- 
mediately. 

The ten coaching experts are, in 
alphabetical order: John Benington 
of St. Louis, Tom Blackburn of Day- 
ton, Bob Feerick of Santa Clara, 
Taps Gallagher of Niagara, Johnny 
Jordan of Notre Dame, Roy Leenig 
of Holy Cross, Ray Meyer of De 
Paul, Dudey Moore of La Salle, Ken 
Norton of Manhattan, and Eddie 
O’Brien of Seattle. 

But I checked further with other 
college coaches and also with the 
shrewdest judges of beef on the hoof, 
the professional coaches and talent 
scouts. These opinions were sought 
after the panel of ten had filed writ- 
ten recommendations. 

Just so that you won't be too harsh 
on the real experts, I must confess 
that I exercised the coordinator’s 
vested privilege of bypassing certain 
recommendations and picking some 
of my own by a process that resem- 
bles osmosis. Yet the final result 
needs no apologies. It’s solid from 
top to bottom. 

One thing that struck me from 
the opening whistle is the fact that 
Catholic colleges and non-Catholic 
alike produced an_ extraordinary 
number of breath-taking sophomores 

(Continued on page 36) 





All America 


PLAYER COLLEGE . HOME TOWN 
Tom Hawkins Notre Dame . Chicago 

Tom Meschery St. Mary’s (Calif.) . San Francisco 
Bob Ferry St. Louis " St. Louis 
Charley Brown Seattle , Chicago 

Alan Seiden St. John’s (N. Y.) Flushing, N.Y. 
John Egan Providence ‘ Hartford, Conn. 
Tony Jackson St. John’s (N. Y.) : Brooklyn 

Al Butler Niagara ‘ Rochester, N. Y. 
Dennis Boone Regis (Colo.) ; Denver 

Bob McNeill St. Joseph’s (Pa.) Philadelphia 
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Honorable Mentions 


Albee, Detroit 

Alden, La Salle 

Alfieri, St. John’s (N.Y,) 
Andariese, Fordham 
Armstrong, Portland 
Aston, St. Francis (Pa.) 
Bantivoglio, La Salle 
Barrett, St. Anselm 
Barry, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 
Berg, Lewis College 
Berry, Creighton 

Blaney, Holy Cross 
Bockhorn, Dayton 

Brady, Fordham 

Branat, Holy Cross 
Browne, St. Michael’s (Vt.) 
Burgess, Gonzaga 

Burkel, St. Louis 

Carl, De Paul 

Carter, Iona 

Case, Dayton 

Castelle, Xavier 

Castenda, Rockhurst 
Clark, Steubenville 
Clarke, St. Joseph’s (Pa.) 
Cowsen, De Paul 
Creighton, Dayton 

Cross, Seton Hall 
Cunningham, San Francisco 
Doss, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 
Dougherty, Manhattan 
Dreyer, St. Francis (N.Y.) 
Duffy, Notre Dame 
Engert, St. John’s (N.Y.) 
Fairfield, St. Bonaventure 
Fennelly, St. Ambrose 
Frasco, Loras 

Frizzell, Seattle 
Gallagher, St. Anselm’s 


Gallo, St. Joseph’s (Pa.) 
Germscheid, Loyola (Calif.) 
Giersch, Boston College 
Graney, Notre Dame 
Harvey, Creighton 
Herdelin, La Salle 
Herold, St. Norbert’s 
Heyer, La Salle 

Huggard, Villanova 

Jolly, Portland 

Jones, Niagara 
Kazakavich, Scranton 
Kennedy, St. Peter’s 
Kenny, Villanova 

Krebs, John Carroll 
Lefebvre, Gonzaga 
Leslie, San Diego 
Lillevand, San Francisco 
Loughery, Boston College 
Lowry, Christian Bros. 
Lundsen, St. Ambrose 
Lynch, LeMoyne 

Magee, Boston College 
Mangham, Marquette 
Masterson, Assumption 
Matthews, Duquesne 
McCaffrey, St. Louis 
McCoy, Marquette 
McGorty, Manhattan 
McLaughlin, Loyola (La.) 
Mealy, Manhattan 
Moran, Marquette 
Neibrugge, Quincy 
Newhook, St. Bonaventure 
Nicodemo, St. Michael’s 
Norville, Loyola (Ill.) 
Ogorek, Seattle 
O'Malley, St. Francis (Pa.) 
Panel, Portiand 


Preaseau, San Francisco 
Prescott, Santa Clara 
Raveling, Villanova 

Red, Loyola (Iil.) 
Rogovich, St. Joseph’s (Ind.) 
Rojek, Canisius 

Rowely, Seton Hall 

Ruddy, De Paul 

Russi, Santa Clara 

Ryan, Villanova 
Schweltzer, St. Francis (N.Y.) 
Scott, Villanova 

Shea, Holy Cross 

Sheedy, Loyola (III.) 
Sheehan, Georgetown 
Sheing, Mt. St. Mary’s 
Sigaty, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 
Slobodnick, Duquesne 
Smith, St. Peter’s (N.J.) 
Sobrero, Santa Clara 
Spratt, St. Joseph’s (Pa.) 
Stein, Xavier 

Stith, St. Bonaventure 
Taylor, Santa Clara 
Thayer, Lewis College 
Theis, St. Mary’s (Minn.} 
Trosch, St. Francis (Pa.) 
Veith, Niagara 
Vermillion, Gonzaga 

Von Bargin, Belmont Abbey 
Viviano, Xavier 

Wagner, Loyola (Calif.) 
Walker, Seton Hall 
Walsh, Detroit 

Weaver, Siena 

Whalen, Holy Cross 
Wilkens, Providence 
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(Continued from page 32) 
this season. I can’t remember when 
there were so many. And there was 
such a wide diffusion of talent that 
the balloting of the experts resem- 
bled a pre-De Gaulle election in 
France: all splinter parties. 

But there was no disagreement on 
two oversize operatives. Both Tom 
Hawkins of Notre Dame, a repeater 
from last year’s DicEst team, and 
Bob Ferry of St. Louis swept the 
boards. They were unanimous 
choices. 

Almost unanimous was the prize 
of the sophomore crop, Tony Jack- 
son of Brooklyn’s St. John’s uni- 
versity. Although coaches and all 
All-America pickers have a congeni- 
tal reluctance to name two men from 
the same team, the hustling little 
captain of St. John’s, Alan Seiden, 
received only one vote fewer than 
Jackson did. Hence he is named to 
our ten-man squad. So also is Charley 
Brown of Seattle, the man who 
moved into Elgin Baylor's oversize 
shoes, and ‘has carried the team. 
More than half the coaches voted 
for him. 

But then I got off the train and 
made the rest of the trip on my own. 
For one thing, I had less hesitancy 
than the coaches to go for sopho- 
mores, especially when the pro scguts 
went for some in: enthusiastic fash- 
ion while downgrading some of the 
more elderly scholars whom the 
coaches had fancied. 

The sophomore crop was truly ex- 
ceptional. Here’s a quick sampling, 


starting with Jackson: Tom Mes- 
chery of St. Mary’s, Al Butler of 
Niagara, John Egan of Providence, 
Tom Stith of St. Bonaventure, Clar- 
ence Red of Loyola CIll.), Bill Smith 
of St. Peter’s CN.J.), Howie Carl of 
De Paul, Bob Herdelein of La Salle, 
Glen Mankowski of St. Louis, Jim- 
my Huggard of Villanova, Tim Shea 
and John Blaney of Holy Cross, 
Frank Burgess of Gonzaga, and 
Kevin Loughery of Boston college. 

I just couldn’t resist Meschery of 
St. Mary’s, a kid who was picked as 
the outstanding young player of the 
National aau championships when 
he was only a schoolboy. He’s an 
amazingly versatile performer with 
size, speed and skill. I also went for 
Butler of Niagara. One pro scout 
drooled at the mention of him. 

“If Butler only took more shots,” 
he said wistfully, “he’d be another 
Oscar Robertson.” 

That same play-for-pay talent 
hunter also raved about Egan of 
Providence, a lad who developed so 
fast that he scored 39 clutch points 
in the monumental upset of Villa- 
nova in quadruple overtime. 

“Another Bob Cousy,” said the 
scout. “He can be tremendous.” 

Dennis Boone of little Regis col- 
lege of Denver made the Dicesr 
team a year ago. Every college 
ganged up on him outrageously this 
season, and still he averaged better 
than 20 points a game. I picked him 
and the gifted Bob McNeill of Phila- 
delphia’s St. Joseph’s college to round 
out the squad. 





Besides recommending these ten, 
the panel of experts also nominated 
Frank Case of Dayton, Hank Stein 
of Xavier, Tom Stith of St. Bona- 
venture, Mike Moran of Marquette, 
Frank Sobrero of Santa Clara, Don 
Ogorek of Seattle, Joe Viviano of 
Xavier, Wilbur Trosch of St. Francis 
(Pa.), Bill Smith of St. Peter’s, and 


a scattering of others. 


xk 


Here are excerpts from reports the ad- 
visory panel filed on the ten members of 
the Caruoxic Dicest squad: 


TOM HAWKINS. “Is symphony in power, 
coordination and timing . . . great shot 
from free-throw line and explosive driver 
... finest jumper of his size in the country 

. . terrific touch and consistent scorer 
despite double-teaming.” 


TOM MESCHERY. “Tremendous competitor 
. .. may turn out to be another Tom Gola 


. . . outstanding rebounder, scorer, passer 
and defender in that order . . . a coach’s 
player, perhaps also a player's player be- 
cause he always is picked on each all- 
opponent team.” 


BOB FERRY. “The ideal big man . . . big, 
tough and strong off the boards . . . can 
hook with either hand off the pivot or 
move out with a fall-away jump... as 
good an all-round player as there is in the 
country ... has all the physical equipment 
for greatness.” 


CHARLEY BROWN. “Like Elgin Baylor, he 
can do most things needed . . . possesses 
one of the longest, most accurate shots in 
game ... an uncanny touch while drib- 
bling . . . rugged on defense and high on 
rebounds . . . has an exceptional suspen- 
sion shot from outside.” 


ALAN SEIDEN. “The best guard I saw all 
year . . . perhaps the toughest little man 
in a one-on-one situation . . . key man in 


the fast break, he has no peer as a driver 

... a fine outside shooter, he also has the 

threat of going either way to the basket 
. . excellent defender.” 


JOHN EGAN. “One of the most exciting 
players in a long time . . . makes the ball 
talk on his drives, switching from one 
hand to the other . . . can hit from the out- 
side but relies mainly on his blinding 
speed . . . has a hesitation dribble and 
flashes in for a basket or sensational hand- 
off .. . another Cousy.” 


TONY JACKSON. “May be the finest sopho- 
more since Oscar Robertson . . . has tre- 
mendous one-hand jump shot and seems 
to hang in the air before releasing the ball 
. .. makes 30-foot jumper look like a lay- 
up ... great rebounder and may be the 
best shooter in college ranks.” 


AL BUTLER. “An explosive type of cutter 
. . Outstanding jump-shot artist with re- 
markable consistency . . . moves brilliantly 
with a world of fakes, especially around 
the keyhole . . . excellent defender and 
feeder . . . can do everything well.” 


DENNIS BOONE. “Speed, agility and alert- 
ness make him a top defensive guard and 
his quick hands can shake up a team on 
defense . . . one of best outside jump 
shooters in the country . . . clever play- 
maker and team leader . . . extremely fast 
and an extraordinary jumper .. . still aver- 
ages 20 points a game although double 
and triple teamed.” 


BOB MeNEILL. “One of the great shooters 
in the sport today and excellent feeder on 
the fast break . . . although a left-hander, 
he can drive left or right and has a variety 
of shots with either hand... magnificent 
dribbler and playmaker . . . a backcourt 
magician.” 


That’s it, folks. You’ve had a 
glimpse of the mechanism that makes 
this Catnoxic Dicestr All-America 
team tick. Runs like clockwork, too. 





By Charles Oxton 





Walter Brennan is 


the real McCoy 


The only three-time Oscar winner 
is an old hand at grandpa roles 


\ “HEN WALTER BRENNAN, Amer- 

ica’s No. 1 character actor, 
analyzes his career, he divides his 
screen roles into “teeth-in” and 
“teeth-out” parts. His current as- 
signment as lovable, cantankerous 
Grandpa Amos in The Real McCoys 
is a “teeth-in” part. 

Brennan lost all his teeth 40 years 
ago after being gassed while serving 
with the AEF in the Ist World War. 
Instead of allowing the misfortune 
to cramp his ambitions, he turned it 
into a professional asset when he 
broke into the movies in the 1920's. 
If a call went out for someone to por- 
tray a toothless frontiersman or roust- 
about, Brennan, sans dentures, was 
Johnny on the spot. Or if the script 
called for something special in the 
way of characterization, Walter was 
there again with a carefully selected 
set of misfit teeth. 

In The Real McCoys, Brennan, 
now 64, has accepted real star billing 
for the first time in his long career. 
“I never did it in motion pictures,” 
he says, “because I thought I could 
get a better range of characterization 


if I didn’t have to carry the whole 


film. The situation with The Real 
McCoys is different. From top to bot- 
tom it is a team effort, with everyone 
carrying the ball.” 

Playing second fiddle to handsome 
leading men has rewarded Brennan 
richly. He has garnered three Os- 
cars: for his supporting perform- 
ances in Come and Get It (1936), 
Kentucky (1938), and The West- 
erner (1940). No other actor has 
won more than two academy awards. 

He could have retired in comfort 
long ago if he had wanted to. He 
owns a ten-acre estate in southern 
California, a 12,000-acre ranch near 
Joseph, Ore., and a 487-seat movie 
theater in Joseph. These things give 
him a nice feeling of security, he ad- 
mits, but they don’t blunt his en- 
thusiasm for work. 

“The secret of staying healthy and 
happy is to keep busy,” he says. 
“When you're active you don’t have 
time to worry about yourself.” 
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Brennan learned the wisdom of 
that policy the hard way. Eleven 
years after he was mustered out of 
the army, he suffered a severe nerv- 
ous collapse. It was a delayed result 
of his battlefield experiences, he 
thinks. “I had been injured once,” he 
says with a grin, “and scared to death 
500 times.” He became a victim of a 
severe digestive malady that torment- 
ed him until he quelled it with a 
careful diet and a more cheerful out- 
look. 

“That nervous collapse was rough 
going,” he recalls. “I lost weight— 
went down to 140 pounds—and I lost 
confidence. But with the help of God 
I got over it.” 

Looking at Walter today, you'd 
think he had never had a sick day. 
He is spry and pink-cheeked, and 
has the energy and enthusiasm of a 
juvenile lead. His schedule is gruel- 
ing. His TV show has kept him in 
front of the cameras almost constant- 
ly. Each episode requires three weeks 
of shooting, one week to learn lines 
and rest. He has movie commitments 
for this year and will probably make 
a few TV guest appearances. When 
not otherwise occupied, he can keep 
an eye on his ranch. 

Brennan was born July 25, 1894, 
in Lynn, Mass. He got his first taste 
of grease paint when he was 11, play- 
ing in amateur musicals; but his real 
introduction to show business didn’t 
come until a few years after that. 
Just after finishing high school he 
toured Massachusetts in a series of 
low-budgeted shows that gave aspir- 


ing actors a chance to display their 
talents. 

After a brief sojourn at Rindge 
Technical school in Cambridge, he 
took a job as a messenger for a Bos- 
ton bank. Soon afterwards he enlist- 
ed in the 101st Field Artillery of the 
famous Yankee division. He spent 
19 months in France. There, when 
not being shot at, gassed, or “scared 
to death,” he put on shows for dough- 

S. 
“Believe me,” Brennan reminisces, 
“that was the toughest audience in 
the world. Those guys just sat there 
and defied you to be good.” 

Back home, he made another at- 
tempt to get a foothold in banking, 
knowing it would please his mother. 
But one thing began to bother him. 
“A fellow who worked with me,” he 
says, “was getting the same salary I 
was, $35 a week, and his uncle was 
president of the bank. My chances 
for advancement didn’t look very 
bright.” 

Walter's next job was as a finan- 
cial reporter. His salary dropped to 
$25 a week. He decided to try his 
luck in California. 

Not long after he moved to the 
West Coast, he married Ruth Caro- 
line Wells. She and Walter had 
been playmates in childhood; their 
friendship blossomed into love when 
they grew up. Ruth, who was not a 
Catholic, took instructions from 
Msgr. John Connaty and entered the 
Church. 

Brennan now turned his hand to 
any job he could get. For a while, he 
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was a real-estate salesman, escorting 
busloads of prospective customers on 
tours of subdivisions. “I sort of drift- 
ed into the films,” he says. “I sup- 
pose the acting bug I had got as a kid 
had stuck with me.” 

He began making the rounds of 
the studios for work as an extra Cof- 
ten in the company of a lanky 
youngster from Montana named 
Gary Cooper.) One of the first things 
he learned was that a would-be actor 
had little chance of getting work if 
he didn’t know how to put on make- 
up. There weren’t enough make-up 
artists to serve the booming industry. 

“It was a case of learn or go hun- 
gry,” Brennan recalls. “Even when 
you got a job, you didn’t make much. 
In those days you got $1 for falling 
off a horse. Now the scale is from 
$250 for falling off on a hill to $500 
for flat ground.” 

He got his first break because he 
could bray like a donkey. A director 
discovered this talent of Brennan’s 
during an emergency on the set; he 
used him to make a wayward donkey 
more tractable before the cameras. 

Walter gradually got more and 
more calls for bit parts, and especial- 
ly for off-beat characterizations. He 
became expert at maneuvering be- 
fore the cameras so that even in a 
mob scene he would stand out. “You 
had to fight for every foot of film.” 

A star who remembers Brennan 
from those early days says, “It’s an 
old show-business adage that a star 
should never share a scene with an 
animal or a child, because either is 


bound to steal it. To these traditional 
hazards add Walter Brennan.” 

His first major role was in a Sam 
Goldwyn film. His performance im- 
pressed critics and boosted him to a 
juicy part, that of Old Atrocity in 
Barbary Coast. Goldwyn put him 
under contract at $500 a week. For 
ten years Walter stayed under the 
Goldwyn banner, fattening his bank 
account and winning his three Os- 
cars. 

Stories began to be told about 
Brennan’s attention to realistic de- 
tail. Once, a reporter who was to in- 
terview him arranged a luncheon en- 
gagement at the studio commissary. 
He was surprised and momentarily 
annoyed when a dusty, weatherbeat- 
en, stoop-shouldered old man stum- 
bled in and plopped down at the 
table. Brennan was playing a pros- 
pector in a western movie at the 
time. Whenever he played such a 
role, he told the reporter, he found 
it best to stay in character until the 
picture was finished. 

Today, people who are meeting 
him for the first time come away 
with an impression that he is care- 
less about shaving. For the role of 
Grandpa McCoy he maintains a uni- 
form stubble with a special razor. 

Brennan’s approach to his art has 
been described as “indirection.” He 
once told an aspiring TV cowboy 
who had come to him for advice, “Act 
if you want to, but mind you, don’t 
get caught at it.” 

When he is staying at his home 
near Hollywood, Brennan attends 
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Our Lady of Peace church in Sepul- 
veda, Calif. Away from TV or movie 
activity, he is a parishioner of St. 
Katherine’s church in Enterprise, 
Ore. 

His Oregon ranch is managed by 
his son Mike. Another son, Arthur, 
a painter, lives in southern Califor- 
nia. A daughter, Mrs. Dixon Lade- 
man, is married to a navy comman- 
der. Together, they have provided 
Brennan with 11 grandchildren. 

Brennan, an old hand at grandpa 
roles, finds the characterization easi- 
er every year. “In the old days,” he 
says, “I really used to smear on the 
make-up. Each year I used a little less 
until I finally got to the point where 
all I had to do was walk onto a set 
and take off my hat. Fact is, I took 
the job on this TV show because I 
can walk on stage in the same old 
clothes I wear at home.” 


The kind of April day that makes song 


writers flip their piano lids. 
Morris Bender 


Lobby filled with accumulated hush. 
William Barrett 


Smile like a persimmon trying to be a 
peach. Edward F. Murphy 


Walter gets a kick out of every- 
thing he does in front of the cam- 
eras, even if it’s only milking a cow 
(which he did not long ago for The 
Real McCoys). “Don’t think you 
can’t convey a lot of story with the 
sound of fresh milk hitting a milking 
pail,” he says. “In one scene I was 
supposed to get madder and madder, 
and the angrier I got the faster and 
louder the milking became. A 30- 
piece orchestra couldn’t have set the 
mood any better.” 

As a rancher, Brennan particular- 
ly enjoyed the episode that had him 
delivering a lecture in the middle of 
the henhouse on egg production. 
“Some of you hens,” scolded Grand- 
pa McCoy, “are not pulling your 
weight. First one of you I catch day- 


dreaming will be my guest for Sun- 
day dinner—but the only one eating 
will be me.” 


Headlines twice the size of the event. 
John Galsworthy 


She orders as one to the menu born. 
O. Henry 


He was white and shaken, like a dry 
martini. P. G. Wodehouse 


hate threw a torch and 
A. M. Sullivan 


A narrow-minded man _ can_ look 
through a keyhole with both eyes. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Forest fire: 
branded a mountain. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Margy Ecclesine 





A Puerto Rican steps forward 


How Carlos Santoro gave his immigrant 
family a good start in New York City 


ARLOS SANTORO was in 1939 

C the keeper of a not very 

a prosperous store in a tiny 
town in Puerto Rico. Carlos was 26, 
and he had four children. Those 
were the days when needlewomen 
who worked at home in the island’s 
second biggest industry were getting 
3¢ for hemming a dozen handker- 
chiefs. The economic situation for 
hungry people, jammed on eroded 
land without coal, oil, or iron, seemed 
hopeless. 

Carlos decided to investigate re- 
ports that a better life was to be had 
in New York City. With his wife's 
blessing, and a promise that she and 
the children soon would join him, he 
set out. 

By the time he had learned enough 
English to land a steady job, the U.S. 
was at war. Carlos served three years 
in the army. After he received his 
honorable discharge, it took him an- 
other year to re-establish himself and 
get enough money to send for his 
family. 

So it was not until 1946 that the 
Santoros were reunited in New York. 
Carlos, a foresighted man, had lo- 
cated a large, sunny apartment on 


the 6th floor of a walkup in East 
Harlem which the family still occu- 
pies. A year later, in 1947, their fifth 
child was born. 

Like millions of earlier immigrant 
groups—Irish, Jewish, Italian—Puer- 
to Ricans have faced prejudice, dis- 
crimination, insufficient schools, lan- 
guage barriers, unfamiliar customs. 
Like any minority group, they have 
suffered also from the bad publicity 
usually accorded those on the lowest 
rung of the ladder. Many people 
have been conditioned by sensational 
newspaper stories to think of Puerto 
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Ricans in New York City as por- 
trayed in the hit musical West Side 
Story: as gang members, dope ped- 
dlers, or shiftless slum dwellers. 

As usual with national or racial 
reputations, it is a case of the good 
going unsung and bad being front- 
paged. In New York City, where 
Puerto Ricans form 8% of the popu- 
lation, their share of the crime rate 
is no higher than the general aver- 
age. Exploited as many of them are 
in their difficult stage of adjustment, 
it is amazing that they get into as 
little trouble as they do. 

Only by the enterprise of Carlos 
did the Santoros escape the bugaboos 
of inadequate housing and high rent. 
Their apartment contains five bed- 
rooms. Although the building is old, 
they have kept their domain bright 
and clean with yearly coats of paint. 
Their rent of $69 a month includes 
heat and cold water. 

“We have in mind to live com- 
fortably,” says Carlos, though the 
number of conveniences they do 
without is formidable by American 
standards. They have no washing 
machine, no hot water, no car, and 
they have had no vacations. Carlos 
and his wife Carmen, both careful 
managers, are determined to live 
within their income. Until this year 
that income was a scant $75 a week. 

“We are near Central park,” says 
Carlos, “and there are subways and 
buses to the beaches in the summer. 
The children have not suffered.” 

His daughter Rita, 22, speaks 


without a trace of accent. She was a 


good student, and has worked as a 
secretary ever since graduation from 
high school. She recently married, 
and now has an apartment of her 
own. 

Tomas, the second child, is 21. He 
works as a shipping clerk, and makes 
$60 a week, of which he contributes 
$20 at home. Tomas does not intend 
to remain a shipping clerk all his life. 
He paints well, and hopes to go into 
commercial art, which he is studying 
at night. 

Rafael, 19, is a typist. He, too, 
makes $60 a week, and contributes 
$20 at home. Happy-go-lucky Raf- 
ael seems perfectly content to while 
away his evenings playing the drums 
and saxophone. Since he has a good 
singing voice and an engaging per- 
sonality, he may make the grade in 
entertainment. His parents encour- 
age him to practice at home (they 
get away with the noise by having a 
top-floor apartment) and to perfect 
his technique rather than “jam 
around” with inexpert groups before 
he is ready. 

Angela, 17, last of the children to 
be born in Puerto Rico, is already the 
star wage earner in the family. She 
works as a switchboard operator and 
typist for a mighty $85 a week, $25 
of which she gives to her mother. 
Her salary is a constant source of 
amazement to Carlos, who, for all 
his years of experience, earns only 
$75 a week as an assembler in a plant 
making leather goods and radios. 

“Only this year when the children 


are working do we have enough to 
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live on,” he says. “Now we have in 
mind to save for a vacation. Mama 
and I have always wanted to see Cali- 
fornia and something else of the 
U.S. besides New York City.” 
Louis, 11, the only member of the 
family not working, attends St. Ce- 
cilia’s parochial school. He spends a 
lot of time at Casita Maria, a warm, 
friendly second home for many East 
Harlem residents. Inviting activities 
are offered at this bustling commun- 
ity center: cooking classes, wood- 
working, crafts, photography, ath- 
letics, story hours, drama, music, 
dancing, help with homework, and 
just plain fun. A paid staff of ten 
and nearly 300 volunteers help carry 
out these activities under Miss Mar- 
garet Weinig, executive director, 
whom many of the children and 
adults consider their best friend. 
The original Casita Maria, lo- 
cated in a tiny flat, was an act of 
faith in the bewildered, poverty- 
stricken Puerto Rican immigrants of 
the early 1930's. Two dedicated 
women, Elizabeth Sullivan Ridder 
and her sister, Claire Sullivan 
O'Keeffe started offering simple rec- 
reation for the children, instruction 
in English and homemaking for the 
mothers. Then they began to call 
girls and boys from the teeming city 
streets to useful activities and con- 
structive play. They arranged for 
many of them to go to summer 
camps. Casita Maria now occupies 
an entire building at 61 E. 10th St., 
and sponsors the thriving community 
center in the Carver Houses, a low- 


income housing project at 65 E, 
102nd St. 

Mrs. Ridder received the Pro Ec- 
clesia et Pontifice cross from the late 
Pope Pius XII, and recently received 
the Schaefer achievement award. 

As Louis Santoro grows older, and 
is instructed at the Casita in good 
citizenship, or helped in planning a 
career and obtaining a first job, he is 
not likely to change Mrs. Ridder’s 
proud boast that “not one of the chil- 
dren ever associated with the Casita 
has ever been in trouble with the 
law.” 

Puerto Ricans now own about 
4,000 grocery stores in New York 
City. They have several hundred 
barber shops; 200 bars, grills, and 
liquor stores; and more than 50 
pharmacies. Some of them own gar- 
ment shops. They have become elec- 
tricians, dentists, lawyers, and physi- 
cians. 

Every year, some 40,000 to 50,000 
people migrate from Puerto Rico to 
the continental U.S. They fall into 
two categories: the farm workers, 
who come for a short stay, and the 
urban workers. The farm workers 
(about 30,000 of the annual total) 
work in the sugar-cane fields of the 
island from late fall to late spring. 
Then they come to the U.S. They 
are in demand from coast to coast for 
“stoop” crops: asparagus, tomatoes, 
potatoes, sweet corn, strawberries, 
cherries, mushrooms. 

Their trips are highly organized. 
Puerto Rico’s Department of Labor, 
in cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Labor, places these workers 
in areas of labor shortages. Many 
U.S. farmers say their crops would 
rot in the fields without these work- 
ers. 

The Puerto Ricans have proved 
especially valuable in harvesting the 
vegetable and fruit crops of southern 
New Jersey. Each year some 7,500 
to 9,000 of them, mostly young men, 
are brought in by plane. In mid-April 
the first arrivals cut thousands of 
acres of asparagus in the fields of 
Gloucester, Salem, and Cumberland 
counties, N.J. More come through- 
out May and June; by July the full 
number is present to face the harvest 
season. 

In late October or mid-November 
the migrant is flown home. Round- 
trip fare is between $60 and $65. It 
is advanced by the employer and re- 
paid out of weekly wages. While in 
New Jersey, the worker has a guar- 
anteed wage; he works a minimum 
of 160 hours every four weeks at 70¢ 
an hour (or $28 a week). In addi- 
tion, he usually labors at piecework, 
so much a basket or box, and can 
make upwards of $40 a week. This 
contrasts very favorably with the $10 
to $12 weekly he earns at home dur- 
ing the winter. He would probably 
be unemployed at home during the 
six months he spends in New Jersey. 

Since he is protected during his 
stay by his own government and by 
the state’s Migrant Labor bureau, 
the Puerto Rican farm worker is 
reasonably well off as far as living 
conditions are concerned. But his 


inability to speak English well, if at 
all, keeps him aloof from the com- 
munity. Usually he is stricken with 
homesickness. Churches are actively 
seeking to give the migrant worker 
spiritual and recreational boosts, but 
his chief happiness usually comes 
from the thought that in October he 
can go home to his family with $200 
to $500 im savings, more than he 
might earn in a year on the island’s 
sugar-cane farms. 

In the other category are skilled 
and semiskilled workers who plan to 
stay. Only about 65% of them re- 
main in New York. Some 6,000 


Puerto Ricans live in Lorain, Ohio. 





THE SANTOROS’ 
BUDGET 


Income: $606 a month. (Carlos 
earns $3,900 a year; children 
contribute $3,380.) 


Rent 

Life insurance 

Telephone 

Electricity, gas 

Food 

Clothing 

Contributions 

Newspapers, magazines 

Transportation 

Entertainment 

Medical (“Nothing,” Carlos 
says.) 

Gifts 

Vacation fund 


Cleaning 


Savings 
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They were drawn there by employ- 
ment in the mills of the National 
Tube Co. A large number are em- 
ployed in food processing in Chicago, 
as foundry workers in Milwaukee, as 
steelworkers in Youngstown, Ohio, 
and as chefs and hospital attendants 
across the country. Since they are 
noted for their agile hands, cleanli- 
ness, and attention to detail, Puerto 
Ricans have been in demand for jobs 
in garment, hospital, and hotel in- 
dustries in New York. About 500 of 
them work at the Waldorf-Astoria 
alone. 

All in all, it appears that Carlos 
Santoro, in bringing his family to the 
U.S. and giving them the best start 
he could, planned even better than 
he knew. 


In about ten years (when Louis 
is grown) Carlos and his wife may 
go back to Puerto Rico to live. Dur- 
ing the 19 years he has been away, 
Puerto Rico has undergone an indus- 
trial revolution under the intelligent 
guidance of Gov. Munos Marin. The 
skills Carlos has acquired will make 
him an attractive prospect as fore- 
man in one of the 450 new plants 
set up in the island since 1940. 

“I am not a city man, surely,” he 
muses. He is thinking of sunny fields 
of sugar cane, crisscrossed with 
blacktop roads that wind through 
little villages toward the blue central 
mountain range of his homeland. 

The Santoro children, 100% inte- 
grated into the U.S. way of life, plan 
to stay here. 


< 


In Our Parish 


In our perish church one day, I was praying my Rosary. My little boy was 
standing on the seat watching the man in the pew behind us. Every once in a 
while, he would hurriedly examine my rosary to see which decade I was on. 

Suddenly he pulled at my arm, and whispered in a loud voice, “Hurry up, 


mom, that man is getting ahead of you.” 


Mrs. Philip Richter. 


In our parish, the children from our school came to pay their respects when one 
of our Sisters died. One little fellow, noticing the grownups signing a register, 
decided that he would do the proper thing, too. 

The signatures on the page momentarily stumped him: “Sister Mary Dominic, 
O.P., Sister Mary Frances, O.P., Sister Mary Jane, O.P.,” and so on, about eight 


Sisters in all. 


After a moment’s thought, he scrawled in a labored hand, “Mister Harry Fal- 


lon, civilian.” 


Sister Mary Albertina, O.P. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Peter Lind Hayes 
Condensed from “Parade’”’* 





I won't be a pal to my children 


I want to be their father 


1, AY wire Mary and I were visit- 
\ 1 ing a friend’s home not long 
ago when their youngster, a boy of 
ten, dashed in and hollered: “Hank, 
Hank! Come out here in the yard, 
quick. There’s a new bird in the bird- 
house.” 

I looked around for a kid named 
Hank, but there wasn’t any. Then I 
saw my host hurry out. He was 
Hank. 

I'm changing the name but not 
the situation, which is far too com- 
mon. You hear more and more chil- 
dren addressing their mothers and 
fathers by their first names, even 
nicknames. Curiously enough, many 
parents think the idea is cute, and 
even go so far as to encourage it. 

That doesn’t happen in my house. 
Our children don’t call Mary and 
me by our first names and they never 
will, not if I have anything to say 
about it, and I fully intend to. We 
are mother and dad to Michael and 
Cathy, who are nine and seven, and 
we expect to be mother and dad 
when they are in their teens and 
even after. 

This first-name business is just one 


sign of a trend in parent-child rela- 
tions which has been gaining mo- 
mentum, and I, for one, am con- 
vinced it’s high time somebody blew 
the whistle. 

What I’m talking about is this new 
“be-a-pal-to-your-children” theme. I 
don’t know who started it, or when, 
because heaven knows I’m no soci- 
ologist. But I do know this as a par- 


ent: the idea has gotten around that 
daddy, sonny, mom, and sister 
should not only be a happy family 
but chums as well. 

I think that’s plain silly, and I 


don’t mind saying so out loud, I 


*285 Madison Ave., New York City 17. Jan. 4, 1959. @ 1959 by Parade Publications, Inc., and 
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don’t want to be a pal to my children. 
I want to be their father! And I 
have a dark suspicion that if there 
were more parents and fewer bud- 
dies in America’s families, many 
children would be more mannerly 
and less spoiled. Not only that, but 
they would grow up to be finer, more 
confident, more secure adults. 

I know one father who not only 
allows but encourages his 15-year- 
old son to plunder his wardrobe of 
ties, handkerchiefs, cuff links, and 
whatever else every time the boy 
wants to look especially fine. That 
poor fellow hasn’t got a son, he’s got 
a college-type roommate. 

I once asked him why he allowed 
all this. “I want the boy to feel that 
we're real friends,” he told me. “If 
he can come in and borrow my 
things, then he'll feel close to me and 
confide whatever real troubles he 
may eventually have.” 

Will he? I don’t think so. You 
can’t buy a child’s confidence and 
respect with a necktie. I’ve read some 
child-guidance literature, and I re- 
call one especially pithy statement. 
“Whenever we try to buy good will 
or love,” an authority wrote, “the 
price goes up like that of any other 
commodity.” A boy won't feel closer 
to dad because he’s wearing his ties. 
He'll just want the old man’s shirts 
and suits next, as soon as he grows 
into them. 

My son won't ever barge into his 
father’s closet and help himself to 
whatever meets his fancy. He’ll bor- 
row, with permission and within 


reason, but that’s all. Nor will Cathy 
plunder her mother’s perfumes and 
cosmetics, Mary assures me. 

Another sign of parent-child pal- 
ship is found in this “democratic- 
family” thing. That’s where mother 
and dad call the youngsters together 
and announce they have a problem 
that needs solving. Then they talk 
the matter out carefully and put it 
to a vote. Majority wins. 

One family went on a summer- 
long automobile trip on the basis of 
a deciding vote cast by a seven-year- 
old. Another had its house painted 
barn red, a color that made both par- 
ents bilious, because their three pre- 
teeners cast ballots for that shade. 

We sometimes take votes in our 
family. The kids have one each 
while Mary and I have five between 
us. That gives the Hayes Parent 
party a permanent and effective 
working majority. 

Oh, yes. There’s a court of appeals 
at our house in case the children take 
a dim view of our decisions. I’m 
chief judge. 

There are other interesting mani- 
festations of palship. For example, 
there’s the mother who cha-chas with 
her teen daughter’s set all the time 
and waits up after each of the 
youngster’s dates to say: “Now hon- 
ey, let me hear all about it.” 

I suspect that the parents who in- 
sist on being part of the gang are 
actually scared silly of being con- 
sidered “squares.” They have a hor- 
ror of being relegated to the rocking- 
chair brigade. Well, if my children 
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think I’m an old fogey, I couldn’t 
care less. If they love and respect 
me, that’s as much as I want. I don’t 
want to invade their world and they 
can stay out of mine. I happen to 
think my adult world is a lot more 
interesting and satisfying. 

I’m also convinced that those 
moms who pry excessively into their 
daughters’ lives aren’t mature enough 
to live their own. They get a vicari- 
ous enjoyment out of hearing about 
what went on at the junior prom, 
who dated whom, and all that. 

Certainly I’m not quarreling with 
parents who dance with children, 
play ball with them, have heart-to- 
heart talks with them. Mary and I 
do these things with our youngsters 
and will continue to as they grow. I 
clown with them a lot—right now 
Cathy has me on the pan because 
I’ve gained a pound or two. Michael 
thinks I’m smarter than Wernher 
von Braun because I seem to be hep 
on space stuff. But we do these things 
as parents, not as classmates. There’s 
a big difference. 

Palship is unsound parenthood, 
for a number of very sound reasons. 

1. Most important, it simply un- 
dercuts the whole parent-child re- 
lationship. How on earth are you 
going to expect a reasonable amount 
of obedience from a chum? How can 
a mother or father exert any kind of 
authority over a pal-ol’-pal? The set- 
up just about destroys the entire 
meaning of parenthood. 

One of our friends accepted the 
pal notion wholeheartedly and 


brought up his children accordingly. 
Now his lovely 16-year-old daughter 
does as she pleases, goes where she 
wishes, and has her own way in al- 
most everything. 

2. A child, and I include the teen- 
er, needs to feel that there is some- 
body he can go to for protection. 
That there is a man and a woman 
around the premises who know more 
than he and can handle a situation 
better. There isn’t anybody to turn 
to in a let’s-all-be-equal kind of rela- 
tionship. 

3. Children want leadership, not 
competition, from their parents. If 
a dad, for example, is an equal, it 
stands to reason that he’s going to be 
considered a rival as well. Once in a 
while, this rivalry in a ball game or 
over a checkerboard is fine—but what 
kid wants his old man up there hit- 
ting all the homers? What girl wants 
to be put in the shade by a young 
mom, who also is a better dancer? 
It got so bad in one house I heard 
about that a little girl refused to ask 
her friends over. 

4. A pal-parent can miseducate a 
child by passing along too much in- 
formation too soon. I once met a boy 
of ten who knew more about, er, life, 
than I did. His father considered 
him a friend, an equal, and as such 
gave him long, detailed answers to 
questions, answers the child hardly 
understood and certainly didn’t need 
at his years. 

5. Last, though certainly not least 
important, children have a right to 
inner privacy just as much as grown- 
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ups. Already there are things in 
Michael’s young life which are his 
and his alone, and I would be pre- 
suming if I attempted to pry. Same 
goes for Cathy when she gets a bit 
older. 

I'd like to make one more point. 
My own father died when I was 
eight months old, and I was raised 
in Cairo, Ill., by a wonderful but 
lenient grandmother who had many 
other things to worry about besides 
me. My mother was in show busi- 
ness, and traveled almost constantly. 
I got to be a smart little politician 
early in the game, getting by on 


tricks and my boyish smile. By the 


time I was ten, I was spoiled rotten. 

I was an underprotected kid, and 
that’s as bad as the overprotected 
sort. I’m afraid that pal-parents are 
doing the same kind of disservice to 
their youngsters. They’re not bring- 
ing up the children to realize that 
they have responsibilities in a pretty 
tough, competitive society. Let's face 
it: nobody in the outside world is 
going to make things especially easy 
for them when they grow up. They 
have to learn to stand by themselves 
and take the knocks and problems as 
they come. 

Palship doesn’t give them this vital 
preparation, Parenthood does. 


awe 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


I once worked in a large government office where the personnel were chiefly 
Catholic and Protestant (about evenly divided), with two or three of Jewish 
faith and another two or three who belonged to other religious groups. 

From time to time, as people will, we discussed all manner of topics. When- 
ever the subject was religion there would be heated arguments over certain 
“points” of our particular beliefs, especially since the Protestants represented 
several different denominations. 

One day, however, the husband of one of us was injured critically in an auto- 
mobile accident. Immediately, Catholic, Jew, Protestant, and the others all 
offered prayers for the victim’s recovery. Forgotten were our differences as, for 
several days, his life hung in the balance. Mornings before coming to work, the 
Catholics stopped off at their churches to attend Mass. Protestants and the others 
offered their prayers, too, according to their customary practices. This continued 
until we learned that the victim was out of danger. Then we all said prayers of 
thanks. Opal E. Douthitt. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 
ness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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The Older the Smarter 


Your brain improves with age and use 


'F YOU ARE OVER 40 and worry- 

| ing about those young up- 

} starts in your office, cheer up! 
You won't reach your mental prime 
until you're at least 50. Moreover, 
your mind should improve even 
more in your later years, if you con- 
tinue to use it. 

Your body reaches its physical 
peak between 20 and 25; your muscle 
strength, at about 30. But your brain 
doesn’t achieve peak efficiency until 
you are about 50, according to recent 
scientific studies. 

Summarizing the findings, Dr. 
Wilma T. Donahue, chairman of the 
University of Michigan’s division of 
gerontology, reports, “Mental func- 
tions can be maintained at maximum 
performance, or even increased, for 
many years. At 70, most people are 
as mentally capable as they were at 
50. Even at 80, one’s intellect is often 
roughly equivalent to what it was in 
his 20's.” 

True, earlier studies of age and 
mental abilities did seem to indicate 
that brain power declines as we grow 
older. But those studies were mis- 
leading. They purportedly compared 
the mental abilities of 20-year-olds 
with those of people of 50. However, 
the studies had drawbacks: they 


failed to take into account the fact 
that younger subjects were generally 
better educated and more accus- 
tomed to writing examinations. 

More recent comparisons of age 
and mental abilities have taken the 
form of follow-up studies comparing 
the same persons against themselves 
after ten to 35 years. For example, 
several years ago, Dr. William A. 
Owens, Jr., head of the psychology 
department at lowa State college, 
found in his attic the entrance-exam- 
ination papers of .79 freshmen who 
in 1919 had taken the Army Alpha 
test, one of the first widely applied 
measures of mental ability. Dr. 
Owens tracked down 127 of those 
former students and persuaded them 
to take the same test over again. The 
results proved that most people are 
smarter at 50 than at 20. 

“How many legs has a Hottentot?” 
This question stumped one man as a 
university freshman. “I thought it 
was an insect, and guessed six,” he 
recalls. “Now I know it grows in Af- 
rica and has two legs.” 


Where in the U.S. are Buicks 
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built? “This stumped me in 1919,” 
admits one man. “I incorrectly an- 
swered Detroit. Today I know that 
the answer is Flint and half a dozen 
other assembly plants around the 
country.” Listen to Dr. Owens: “No- 
where was there any sign that brains 
had grown rusty. On the contrary, 
the increase in mental capacity of 
most subjects was tremendous, es- 
pecially in logic and clear thinking.” 
Those tested also had ‘ ‘significantly 
higher” scores 30 years later in tests 
of general information, vocabulary, 
and practical judgment. They were 
also better at sorting out synonym- 
antonyms and disarranged sentences, 
and at following directions. 

Another eye-opening study, show- 
ing how brain power generally im- 
proves with age, was made at the 
University of California and Stan- 
ford university. Two California psy- 
chologists, Nancy Bayley and Melita 
M. Oden, gave concept-mastery tests 
to 1,103 bright adults who had once 
been the “gifted” children first stud- 
ied by the late Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man, father of the IQ test. The re- 
sults show that mental abilities stead- 
ily increase between 25 and 50 and 
possibly up to 70 years of age. Com- 
paring scores in history, geography, 
mathematics, sciences, and _philoso- 
phy, the investigators found that 
these exceptional adults were now 
much more mentally “gifted” than 
when they were younger. 

Still, it isn’t necessary to be excep- 
tionally bright to improve mentally 
as you grow older. Dr. Robert W. 


Kleemeier, former director of the 
Moosehaven Research Laboratory 
for Gerontology in Orange Park, 
Fla., gave a series of tests to men and 
women up to 92 years of age whose 
IQ in the past was only average. 
Many of them made significantly 
higher scores when in their 80’s. 

At the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Ward C. Halstead, director of medi- 
cal psychology, intensively tested 
165 business executives of ages rang- 
ing up to 76. Four out of five func- 
tioned as well mentally as 25-year- 
old medica] students. Dr. Halstead 
concluded, “Up to age 50, at least, 
the brain does not appear to deterio- 
rate just with the passage of time. 
Many executives in their 60’s and 
70’s show no impairment of higher 
brain functions.” 

At the Gesell Institute of Child 
Development in New Haven, Conn.., 
Dr. Louise Bates Ames, director of 
research, recently studied a group of 
men and women between 70 and 
100 years of age. “Many in their 70’s, 
80’s, and even 90's responded like 
young, active adults to their Ror- 
schach Cink-blot) tests,” she reports. 

Similarly, a recent follow-up study 
of 141 college graduates in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, by Dr. John D. Nis- 
bet failed to show any mental de- 
cline after 24 years. Both men and 
women scored higher marks, but for 
some reason the men did better than 
the women. 

A study of 1,233 veterans, ranging 
from 20 to 84 years of age, at Bath, 
N.Y., by Dr. B. Berkowitz indicated 
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no failing of intellectual powers with 
age. Neither did a survey of 1,072 
San Quentin prisoners from 15 to 75 
years old, made by Dr. R. J. Corsini 
and K. K. Fassett. 

All of these varied studies prove 
that mental abilities don’t decline 
with age. 

Neither does memory, despite a 
popular myth. Unfortunately, many 
persons past 50 fall into this trap: as 
they become more and more con- 
cerned about forgetfulness, they tend 
to dwell upon things which they 
have forgotten. Eventually they be- 
come so preoccupied with their un- 
remembered things that they do 
really become forgetful! 

But their fears are groundless. The 
late Dr. Carl Camp, University of 
Michigan neurologist, studied a 
group of men and women ranging in 
age from 35 to 75. He asked them to 
read and then recite from memory a 
“nonsense” paragraph from the Con- 
gressional Record. Though younger 
persons read it fewer times, older 
people were more accurate in re- 
membering the facts. Investigator 
Camp attributed the older folks’ re- 
reading to fear: they were aware that 
their performances would be com- 

ared with those of younger persons. 

“The aged may seem more forget- 
ful partly because they have so much 
to forget,” points out University of 
California psychologist Harold E. 
Jones. Jacquetta Hawkes, British 
anthropologist, adds, “In the dark- 
ness of a little bone box, scarcely 
eight inches in length, an ordinary 


man or woman will store ten times 
more information than there is on all 
the shelves of a large library.” When 
you add more and more volumes to 
this mental collection as the years go 
by, there is naturally a greater chance 
of misplacing a stray item now and 
then. But this can hardly be called 
“lapse of memory.” 

Young persons forget many 
things, too. But they do not blame 
such forgetfulness on age; they at- 
tribute it to love, or the “rat race,” or 
find some other convenient excuse. 
Older folks, however, unfairly 
blame their inability to remember 
things on their years. 

Many older persons also needless- 
ly worry that they “can’t keep up 
with the kids.” In a recent study at 
England’s Cambridge university, 
Dr. A. T. Welford compared learn- 
ing abilities. Dr. Welford found that 
the young were likely to learn by 
trial and error. By contrast, older 
persons asked questions before tack- 
ling problems. “Though older per- 
sons seemed apprehensive, they ac- 
tually did a better job of learning,” 
was how the University of Michi- 
gan’s Dr. Donahue evaluated the 
findings. 

Dr. Irving Lorge, Columbia uni- 
versity educational _ psychologist, 
found that students up to 70 years of 
age could learn Russian and short- 
hand as easily as their younger class- 
mates. “Anybody can learn at the 
middle or later years the same kind 
of things he could have learned in 


the teens or early 20's,” Dr. Lorge re- 
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ported. When older students are 
eager to learn, they often surpass 
their younger classmates. But their 
biggest hurdle is usually a mental 
block: the belief that they can’t 
learn! An elderly woman, who at the 
beginning of a course protested, “I’m 
too old to learn anything,” turned 
out to be one of Dr. Lorge’s bright- 
est pupils. 

Much of the trouble comes out 
of the old-dogs-can’t-learn-new-tricks 
canard. “This false saying has done a 
great deal of harm. When examined, 
it turns out to be just an alibi for 
laziness,” said a noted authority on 
aging, the late Dr. Edward J. Steig- 
litz. New York State Senator Thom- 
as C. Desmond, chairman of the 
joint committee on problems of the 
aging, adds, “You can teach an old 
dog new tricks—if the dog has an in- 
centive to learn.” 

What stands between the “old 
dog” and his ability to learn “new 
tricks” is himself. When it comes to 
learning in the later years, many of 
us are often our own worst enemies. 
In a study of 52-year-old students 
who had returned to school after 
many years, former Columbia uni- 
versity psychologist Herbert Soren- 
son found that they could learn just 
as easily as their young classmates 
only after they overcame their I- 
don’t-belong and I’m-too-old atti- 
tudes. 

We who have lived 40 or more 
years have three distinct learning 
advantages over younger persons. 

1. Experience. Much learning is 


by analogy, especially of things 
which are similar to what we have 
learned before. We adapt this knowl- 
edge or skill to new learning. 

2. Maturity. We have learned to 
reflect. We know the danger of 
jumping into something feet first. 
Though we start new learning more 
cautiously, in the long run we do 
better. 

3. Judgment. Thanks to our ex- 
perience and maturity, our judgment 
also is likely to be superior to that 
of those who don’t have our back- 
grounds. 

To encourage older persons to 
make greater use of their mental 
abilities, the University of Michigan 
recently started a nationwide study 
and_ discussion program called 
“Aging in the Modern World.” It 
urges old folks not to putter. around 
with trivialities, but to challenge 
their own mental capacities with 
study so that learning can be made a 
lifetime avocation. 

A certain Midwest professor, re- 
tired because of “old age,” took a job 
in which he had no previous experi- 
ence: selling insurance. “At first, I 
felt a little strange, but I didn’t want 
to go to seed,” he recalls, “so I deter- 
mined to learn the facts needed to 
sell insurance. After I had applied 
the skills I had acquired over the 
years to this new field, I got as great 
a satisfaction as I had ever experi- 
enced in my life.” 

After Dr. Lillien J. Martin retired 
from Stanford university at 65, she 


founded the Old Age Center in San 
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Francisco and one of the nation’s 
first child-guidance clinics. She took 
up typing in her 70’s and mastered 
a foreign language in her 80's. At 
89, she was managing a farm that 
employed four workers in their 60’s. 

The best qualities of the mind 
—creative imagination, reasoning, 
judgment, and other higher mental 
functions—increase as we grow older. 
(Aristotle insisted that 49 was the 
peak age of mental capacity, but that 
happened to be his own age at the 
time he made the observation!) Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes served 
on the U.S. Supreme Court until he 
was 90, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt once asked him why he read the 
ancient philosophers. “To improve 
my mind, Mr. President,” replied 
the young man of 94. 

George Bernard Shaw and Tos- 
canini were mentally active until 
their deaths at 94 and 90. At 81, 
Benjamin Franklin helped write the 
U.S. Constitution. Goethe didn’t 
finish Faust until he was 83. Michel- 


angelo, Bach, Titian, Milton, Goya, 
and Verdi were still producing mas- 
terpieces in their 80's. 

Outstanding oldsters in the world 
today include Pope John XXIII, 77; 
Winston Churchill, 83; Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, 83; Herbert 
Hoover, 85; Bernard Baruch, 88; 
Frank Lloyd Wright, 89; Judge 
Learned Hand, 87; Nobel-prize win- 
ner Dr. Otto Loewi, 85; cellist Pablo 
Casals, 81; and painter Grandma 
Moses, 98. 

What does all this mean to you? 
If you are approaching middle age 
or nearing retirement, you can look 
forward to many more years of peak 
intellectual activity. You can plan 
now to learn a foreign language, de- 
velop new skills, contribute useful 
time and energy to your community, 
and have a busier, happier old age. 

As you grow older, your eyesight 
and hearing may become weaker, 
your step slower. But you can keep 
mentally alert with your first-class 
thinking machine. 


e Se 


WHEN IN ROME 


My husband is a dentist. Once a teacher who had been in an automobile accident 
came to him to see what he could do about her severely damaged front teeth. 
After a series of careful examinations and X ray, he told her that it would be 
best to have them removed. 

“Unfortunately, it will be at least six weeks before I can fit you with replace- 
ments,” he added. “However, I can refer you to another dentist who is equipped 
to do the job much faster than I can.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the teacher replied. “I don’t mind waiting a bit. You see, 
I teach second grade, and most of the children in my class have front teeth miss- 
ing, too.” Mrs. S. L. 





By Annabel Morris Buchanan 
Condensed from “Together”* 





Ten Minutes 


With Death 


Fire nearly took us along with 
all we owned but taught us a 





sudden lesson of love 
HE MORNING BEGAN like any 
2) other in mid-January, with 

the cold gray mist of south- 
western Virginia gradually turning 
to sleet. In our 2nd-floor apartment, 
I was busy cleaning kettles, cup- 
boards, and kitchen. My husband 
was convalescing from an illness; he 
was asleep in a room on the other 
side of the central hallway. Our five- 
year-old son was watching Susy, the 











goldfish, cavorting in her globe 
among ferns and flowering plants on 
the window shelf beside me. 

My little girl came in. “Mother,” 
she remarked, “I saw Dr. Brockman 
running, with fire under his feet.” 

“Did you, darling?” I responded 
absently. After all, her six-year-old 
fantasies were no more farfetched 
than my own had been at her age, 
and I generally humored them. 

“But I did see him, mother!’ 

“Oh, darling, perhaps you just 
imagined it.” 

I had seen Dr. Brockman leave his 
rooms, adjoining ours, only a few 
minutes before. But to satisfy her I 
went to the door, opened it—and al- 
most fell backward from the shock. 

The long hallway was black with 
smoke, which was billowing up the 
central stairway. Incredibly, in the 
space of a few minutes, the whole 
building was on fire. Already the 
stairway exit was cut off. And my 
husband was asleep on the other side 
of the hall! 

I started to run through to wake 
him. But in that instant a monstrous 
black cloud of smoke came sweeping 
between me and the door of his room. 
I faced an agonizing decision. 
Should I try to save my husband—or 
my children? 

I thought of the children’s prob- 
able fate if I left them. My husband 
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might wake, or others might discover 
the fire and call him. But my chil- 
dren were solely dependent on me. 
And if I started down the hall they 
might try to follow. 

Suddenly I realized I had been 
calling my husband’s name over and 
over, though my screams could not 
possibly have been heard above the 
roar of the fire. 

I slammed the hall door shut and 
rushed the children to a big front 
window in my room, adjoining the 
kitchen. The hall door in that room 
was closed and locked. 

People had begun to gather in the 
street. I shouted to them, begging 
help for my husband, pointing to- 
ward the room where he lay, calling 
for a ladder to get the children down. 
Although my voice was a shriek, by 
this time it could not be heard above 
the hubbub outside and the raging 
fury within. But they were calling 
to us, and men came running with a 
ladder. I turned back to my children 
to reassure them. 

“Mother will be right back—I’m 
going for daddy. The men will get 
you down. Don’t move!” 

I do not know how much of this I 
actually said. My whole being was 
onie agonized prayer: “O God, let me 
reach him in time! Let my children 
be safe!” 

With the children’s rescue appar- 
ently only a few seconds away, and 
the closed door offering momentary 
protection from the fire, I ran back 
to the kitchen door which led into 
the hall, intending to creep on hands 


and knees until I reached my hus- 
band’s room beyond the stair well. 

I tugged at the knob and the door 
burst open. I was thrown flat on the 
floor as the smoke surged in. The 
hall just beyond was an inferno. 
Nothing could get through. And I 
had left my husband asleep! 

Dazed, my eyes full of smoke, yet 
with something within shaking me 
into action, I managed to get back 
on my feet. I pushed with all my 
strength at the door until the catch 
held—for how long? I could hear 
window glass crashing on the other 
side. The whole building was quiv- 
ering. 

I rushed back to the children. I 
had left them only a few seconds be- 
fore, but in those seconds something 
in me had answered the challenge of 
that hideous advancing destruction. 
I was not myself any more. I knew 
only that I had failed to rescue my 
husband; now I must not fail in this 
other duty. I must get my children 
out! 

They were still at the window, 
and I caught them up, trying to place 
them on the ledge so that the men 
with ladders outside could rescue 
them. My little son was terrified. I 
leaned out to help place him on a 
ladder, only to find that no ladders 
had been put up at that part of the 
building! 

Fire and smoke were pouring from 
the windows below us. Outside, peo- 
ple were shouting and pointing. “Get 
away from that window!” Suddenly 
I understood. 
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They were pointing back of us, 
motioning us toward the kitchen. 
Even as we huddled together, smoke 
and flame billowed through the door 
and wall of my room, engulfing us. 
Death seemed very near. 

1 dragged both children to the 
kitchen door, but my son broke away 
and, apparently crazed with fear, ran 
straight back toward the fire. I 
reached him almost on the instant, 
and (unbelievably, as I look back) 
slapped him. It worked. (I was to 
find, much later, that he was trying 
to reach my coat, near where the fire 
had broken through, so that I could 
wear it after we got outside.) We 
three now ran into the kitchen, 
slamming the door behind us. 

As I looked at the wide kitchen 
window, I remembered that for 
weeks I had not been able to budge 
it. And I never had been able to move 
the heavy screen on the outside. 

But we had no other hope. In that 
closed room, all sounds from the 
street were stilled. There was an om- 
inous, continuous sound of falling 
window glass around us. There was 
the dull, menacing roar of the fire, 
and, more and more, that ghastly 
shuddering of the entire building. I 
could feel heat through my thin- 
soled shoes. “Dear God, don’t let the 
floor give way!” 

I shoved aside the plants and the 
goldfish bowl. I thought of people 
who, under stress, had suddenly 
found themselves able to accomplish 
the seemingly impossible. 

I threw myself against the win- 


dow, and it flew up as if made of 
cardboard. In another second the 
heavy screen went clattering to the 
roof below. 

“O God, the fresh air! The won- 
derful, beautiful world!” 

I dragged the children up beside 
me, and there, on the low, flat roof 
below, were men running to meet us 
with a ladder. In another few sec- 
onds they had carried the children 
down. 

Never in my life had I gone down 
a ladder except by clinging to the 
rungs and creeping down backward 
in a cautious manner. Now, with 
hardly a thought of what I was do- 
ing, I stepped from the window and 
ran lightly down the ladder! 

Other men pressed up to help us 
from the low roof to the ground. And 
there, running toward the foot of 
the second ladder, reaching the spot 
just as I did—his face cut, covered 
with smoke and grime, hands bleed- 
ing and burned—was my husband. 

“Oh, John! John! I thought you 
were dead!” 

“Honey, I tried to reach you! I 
crawled along the hall to get to you 
and the children—and the door was 
locked!” He tried to hold us all in 
his arms at once. 

Then it seemed as if the whole 
town were crowding around us. In 
jerky sentences, our friends told of 
their joy at our escape; of their ef- 
forts to reach us after a sudden ex- 
plosion in the furnace room had 
doomed the building; of Dr. Brock- 


man’s discovering the fire on his way 
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out and his running back upstairs to 
call my husband; of their both trying 
to reach us. I learned that the two, 
on finding escape through the hall 
cut off, had crawled along the win- 
dow ledge outside, clinging to the 
building and calling for help for us. 
Now the sleet fell cold upon us. 
Our coats and winter clothing were 
inside, fuel for the flames. Firemen 
had reached our rooms in time to 
save the few things farthest from the 
stairway. But in that ten minutes of 
destruction, most of our possessions 
had been lost. Pathetic heaps which 
had been tossed out of the windows 
lay on the ground about us. A few 
yards away was a smoking, water- 
soaked pile of exquisitely flowered 
silk and lace: my favorite gown. 


Our grand piano, my husband’s 
wedding present to me and the pride 
of my heart, had stood in the room 
at the head of the stairway, directly 
in the path of the flames. Books 
handed down in our families, treas- 
ured linens and silver, keepsakes, 
paintings, family records—not to 
mention furniture, rugs, and cloth- 
ing—most of these we would never 
see again. 

As the sleet beat down upon us, 
we stood, my husband and I, with 
arms clasped around our children 
and each other, and we laughed. 
Those around us thought we were 
hysterical from shock. But we were 
not. We had suddenly realized that 
we still had each other and our chil- 
dren. We had love. 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


A pastor who had spent a great many years in a certain parish was called in by 
the archbishop and told that he was transferred to another parish where a new 


church was to be built. 


“But Your Excellency,” expostulated the pastor, “don’t you think a younger 
man would be better able to undertake a big assignment like that?” 
“You are not so old as our Holy Father,” the archbishop pointed out with a 


smile. 


“That is so,” replied the old priest respectfully. “But John XXIII didn’t have 


to build St. Peter’s before he moved in.” 


Anne Collins. 


A missioner told his congregation that the following week he would preach on 
lying. He asked them in the meantime to read the 17th chapter of the Gospel of 


St. Mark. 


The next Sunday he asked from the pulpit how many had done the reading 


he had assigned. A ‘number of hands went up. 


“You 


“T see,” said the missioner. 


are the very people I wish to reach. There is no 17th chapter in St. Mark’sGospel.” 


The Sower (Nov. ’56). 





By Brother Paul, S.V.D. 





The Rock of Rome 


The history of the papacy has lots of 
quiz-program material: Who was John XX? 





OLINEss was the most remark- 
H able thing about the long 

line of men who have repre- 
sented Christ on earth. Thus far, 78 
Popes have been canonized, and 
eight more beatified. Altogether, 
therefore, 86 Popes, or a third of 
them, are venerated for their sanc- 
tity. Besides the lawful successors of 
St. Peter there were, up to 1449, no 
fewer than 36 antipopes, and the 
first of them, Hippolytus, also was 
a saint. 

Most of the now venerated Popes 
lived in the early centuries, for of the 
52 in the first 500 years of the 
Church, only two were not canon- 
ized, whereas of the 156 during the 
last 1,100 years, since St. Nicholas 
the Great was elected in 858, only 
seven were canonized. 

The history of the men who have 
held the most exalted office in the 
world for the last 2,000 years is a 
fascinating study. Baron Ludwig von 
Pastor, a former Austrian minister to 
the Holy See, spent nearly 50 years 
writing [he History of the Popes in 
29 volumes. After reading this mon- 
umental work no one will have much 
time for bothering about the numer- 
ous legends of Popes who never exist- 
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ed or the fable of “Popess Joan,” who 
was alleged to have reigned from 855 
to 858. 

It was when the first Pope was ap- 
pointed by Christ Himself, at Caes- 
area Philippi in Palestine, that He 
made the most famous pun in his- 
tory: “Thou are Peter (Kepha), and 
it is upon this rock (kepha) that I 
will build my Church; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
These solemn yet simple words also 
apply to all his successors, for though 
Popes come and go, Peter never dies. 

The youngest Pontiff was John 
XII, aged 16 when elected in 955; 
one of the few bad ones, he was 
murdered at the age of 25. The sec- 
ond youngest, Benedict IX, who had 
two uncles Popes, was seated at 18; 
by serving three terms he was the 
only one who held the office more 
than once. He, too, was one of the 
half dozen really bad Popes. In his 
History of the Church, Msgr. Philip 
Hughes calls him “a precocious lit- 
tle blackguard.” The oldest was St. 
Agatho, a Greek, who was said to be 
103 when elected and 106 when he 
died in 681. Anastasius IV was elect- 
ed at 90 and Celestine III at 85. 
Many others lived to be old. Leo 
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XIII died in this century at 93, and 
four more Popes were over 90. About 
20 others died between 80 and 90, 
but only six died under 50. 

Pius IX had the longest reign, 32 
years; St. Peter and Leo XIII, second 
longest, with 25 years each. Nine 
others reigned from 20 to 25 years, 
while 12 reigned less than six weeks. 
The shortest reign of all was that of 
Stephen II, who lived for only four 
days after his election in 752. St. 
Pascal I was elected the same day 
that Stephen V died in 817, but there 
was no Supreme Pontiff for three 
years until Blessed Gregory X’s elec- 
tion in 1271. On three other occa- 
sions, an election lasted a couple of 
years. Adrian II, a married man, re- 
fused the papacy when elected in 
855 and again in 858, but he accept- 
ed the honor the third time, in 867. 

Four Popes were deposed, two 
more were forcibly removed from 
office, and St. Celestine V, a hermit, 
was the only one who ever abdicated. 
Formosus, who had been excom- 
municated when he was a bishop in 
876, was afterwards freed from eccle- 
siastical censure and elected head of 
the Church 15 years later. 

Jews and gentiles have headed the 
Church, and Popes have come from 
three continents; there may have 
been a couple of Negroes, for at least 
two were born in North Africa. More 
than 200, or 80%, have been Italians, 
and 106 of these, including Pius XII, 
were Romans. Among the remainder 
were 16 Frenchmen, 14 Greeks, six 
Germans, six Syrians, and three 


Spaniards; two were from Yugo- 
slavia and one each from Portugal, 
Holland, and England. Nicholas 
Breakspear, the only English Pope, 
reigned as Adrian IV from 1154 to 
1159. A few of the Italians were 
natives of Sicily, Sardinia, and Cor- 
sica. The last 42 since Adrian VI, a 
Dutchman who died in 1523, have 
all been Italians. 

Popes were elected in 20 other 
places besides Rome, among them 
Venice, Perugia, Constance, and 
Avignon, where seven French Popes 
lived in the 14th century. The laity 
took part in papal elections up to the 
9th century, when Stephen V was 
the first Pope elected (816) by the 
Roman clergy only. St. Leo IX was 
the last bishop who was not elected, 
but was appointed Cin 1049) by the 
Holy Roman Emperor. Twelve years 
later Nicholas II made cardinals the 
sole electors. Urban VI, elected in 
1378, was the last who was not a 
cardinal. 

Altogether, ten rulers of the 
Church were never in Rome, but 
lived in exile instead in such places 
as Viterbo, Orvieto, Avignon, and 
Savona. Neither are all the Popes 
buried in Rome—though most of the 
early ones rest in the catacombs there 
and 143 of them are entombed in St. 
Peter’s—for some of them traveled 
widely, and died and were buried in 
33 other places, including Naples, 
Verona, Perugia, Florence, Bologna, 
Pisa, and Monte Cassino in Italy; 
Avignon, Cluny, and Marseilles in 
France; Hamburg, Cologne, and 
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Bamberg in Germany; in Sardinia 
and Sicily and even in such strange 
places as Istanbul in Turkey and the 
Crimea in Russia. But all the 49 
since Martin V, who died in 1431, 
have been buried in Rome—the last 
one to die outside Italy was Pius VI, 
who ended his days in 1799 at Val- 
ence in France, where his heart still 
lies, though his body was brought to 
Rome. 

Apart from 33 martyrs, 11 other 
Popes suffered violent deaths, some 
of them having been murdered. The 
only Portuguese Pontiff, John XXI, 
was killed when the roof of his study 
at Viterbo collapsed on him in 1277; 
Stephen VII, one of the most notori- 
ous, was strangled in a Roman dun- 
geon in 897; and the last to be ven- 
erated as a martyr, St. Martin I, died 
of starvation in exile in Russia in 
655. Clement XII went blind before 
he died in 1740. 

Many of the early Popes, includ- 
ing St. Peter, were married, as the 
clergy were not obliged to remain 
celibate during the early centuries. 
One had a son who also became 
Pope, St. Hormisdas, who died in 
535, being the father of St. Silverius. 
John XIX, one of the three laymen 
elected Pope Cit was he who intro- 
duced indulgences), was a brother 
of Benedict VIII, while Benedict IX 
was their nephew. Quite a few had 
nephews who also became Popes. 
One of the greatest of all Pontiffs, 
Innocent III, who was first to call 
himself Vicar of Christ, was a neph- 
ew of Clement II; and Gregory IX, 





Pope John XXIII served with 
an Italian medical unit as a non- 
commissioned officer during the 
Ist World War. At an audience 
for Italian bishops, Pope John 
caught sight of Bishop Arrigo 
Pintonello, chief chaplain of the 
Italian army, wearing a general’s 
uniform. 

As Bishop Pintonello prepared 
to genuflect and kiss the papal 
ring, the Pope stepped forward 
smiling, and saluted. “Sir,” he 
said, “Sergeant Roncalli, at your | 
command.” Time (26 Jan. ’59). | 








who canonized St. Francis of Assisi 
and St. Dominic, was Innocent’s 
nephew. 

One Pope was an Apostle, three 
others were disciples of Apostles, and 
about 50 later ones were members of 
14 Religious Orders. Among these 
were 24 Benedictines, four Cister- 
cians, four Franciscans, and four 
Dominicans. The last one who was 
not a bishop when elected, Gregory 
XVI, a Camaldolese monk who died 
in 1846, was also the last who was a 
member of a Religious Order. 

There were a few bad Popes, who 
brought shame on the Papacy, 
though recent historical research 
shows that one of the most notorious 
of them, Alexander VI, a Spaniard, 
was not as bad as some earlier writers 
have painted him. That these men 
did not bring total ruination upon 
the Church is indeed further proof 
of its divine origin. Moreover, history 
can scarcely record half a dozen 
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(Dante placed three of them in hell, 
Nicholas II, Boniface VIII, and 
Clement V), or less than 3%, who 
were morally bad. Thus, there has 
been a smaller percentage of bad 
Popes than of bad Apostles, and they 
have been far fewer than the num- 
ber of bad temporal rulers of any 
time or place. 

The Popes had 81 different names, 
ranging alphabetically from Adeo- 
datus to Zosimus. There was but the 
one Peter. Five were Paul, but 13 
were Leo and Innocent, 14 Clement, 
15 Benedict, 16 Gregory, and 22 
John; there was a John XXII, but 
owing to a mistake in the counting 
about 996, there was no John XX. 
Three antipopes were named John. 
Pope John II, who died in 535, was 


the first to change his name as Pope, 


and Marcellus II, who reigned for 
only three weeks in 1555, was the 
last to use his own name. Only three 





In addition to his other duties, 
Pope John XXIII is also head of 
an Irish diocese, and has an Irish 
parish of his own. The diocese is 
Kilfenora in north Clare, and 
the parish Liscannor near the 
cliffs of Moher. 

Kilfenora is the only diocese 
in Ireland which has the Pope 
for its bishop. For administrative 
purposes it is linked with the 
dioceses of Galway and Kil- 
macduagh, and the Bishop of 
Galway, the Most Revd. Dr. 
Browne, is apostolic administra- 


tor of Kilfenora. 
Irish Digest (Jan. ’59). 











are known by the epithet “the 
Great,” the last one being St. Nicho- 
las the Great, who as he lay dying 
in 867 was robbed by one of his ofh- 
cials of money he had put aside for 
the poor; he was also the first to be 
solemnly crowned, in 858. 

St. Siricius, who died in 399, was 
the first to be called Pope; John XV 
was the first to perform a solemn 
canonization ceremony, that of St. 
Ulrich in 993; Stephen VIII was the 
first who was “shameless enough to 
shave off his beard” Cin 930); and 
the first French Pope, Sylvester II 
(999-1003), a Benedictine mathe- 
matician and astronomer, is said to 
have invented the hydraulic organ 
and the pendulum clock. Pius XII 
was the first to travel by plane and 
by submarine, to go down a coal 
mine and to appear on television, to 
create as many as 32 cardinals at one 
consistory, and to meet so many mil- 
lions of pilgrims. 

One last word about the Popes. 
The most famous of all their “famous 
last words” are surely those of St. 
Gregory VIII: “I have loved right- 
eousness and hated iniquity; that is 
why I die in exile.” They were 
spoken at Salerno in 1085. 

No one, probably, paid a greater 
tribute to the papacy than the Eng- 
lish Protestant historian Macaulay, 
when a century ago he wrote in his 
famous essay on Von Ranke’s His- 
tory of the Popes: “The proudest 
royal houses are but of yesterday 
when compared with the line of 


Supreme Pontiffs. . . . The Catholic 
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Church . . . saw the commencement 
of all the governments and of all the 
ecclesiastical establishments that now 
exist in the world, and we feel no 
assurance that she is not destined to 
see the end of them all. ... And she 


may still exist in undiminished vigor 
when some traveler from New Zea- 
land shall, in the midst of a vast soli- 
tude, take his stand on a broken arch 
of London Bridge to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul’s.” 


pea] 


ONE MEETS SUCH INTERESTING PEOPLE! 


I was alone and stranded in London, the war-torn and bomb-weary London of 
1946. My ultimate destination was our Marist mother house in Italy, but my 
American superior had granted me permission to go there in this leisurely fashion, 
with stop-offs in Ireland, England, and France. Through some mixup, the Brother 
who was to meet me in London had failed to appear, and I had resigned myself to 
a bench in the waiting room for the night. 

By great good luck, I spied three touring Yanks, whose open-front collars iden- 
tified them as La Salle Brothers. I explained my predicament, asking if they knew 
of any hotels that might have a room available. No, they knew of none, but they 
themselves had managed to put up at a small boardinghouse in Bayswater. Per- 
haps the landlady could find room for one more. 

The owners turned out to be a splendid Italian couple whose daughter attended 
a Marist school. They ousted the son of the house from his room to take me in, 
and from this headquarters I spent several pleasant days visiting the sights of 
London. 

When I was due to leave for Paris, the landlady asked me to deliver a package. 
I was happy to oblige, so she wrapped up several chocolate bars and addressed the 
parcel to a priest in Paris, explaining that he was an old family friend. 

In Paris, I took a cab to the address on the package. It turned out to be an im- 
posing residence on the Seine. I hesitated. This could hardly be the home of an 
Italian priest. But I rang the bell, and soon found myself ushered into the pres- 
ence of Archbishop Roncalli, then papal nuncio to France! 

Archbishop Roncalli recalled at once the friends of his boyhood in Italy. No 
gift of precious jewels was ever more enthusiastically received than the humble 
offering I presented. Well do I recall the warm embrace and accolade, after the 
manner of Latins, that he gave me. Hearing of my difficulties in London, he in- 
sisted that I be his house guest during my stay in Paris. This invitation I regret- 
fully declined; I was already installed with the Marist Brothers of the city. Need 


I add that recent developments have magnified my regret? 
Brother John Lawrence O’Shea, F.M.s. 





By Robert T. Reilly 
Condensed from “The Sign”* 





Kathy learns His name 


The hardest letter was the G 


HEN I was first married I read 
W in a Catholic newspaper a 
piece written out of anguished frus- 
tration by a young priest who worked 
among the deaf. He pleaded for an 
American mission for the deaf, a 
mission as sorely needed, he wrote, as 
those for Indians and Negroes. 

At the time, the article meant lit- 
tle to me. But not long after that I 
was the father of a girl born deaf. 
German measles, first trimester. Not 
uncommon—except to us who had 
never known a deaf person, who had 
chuckled at those cartoons of old 
men with ear trumpets, and who felt 
uncomfortable when we saw two 
people gesturing in sign language. 

Kathy was 18 months old when 
we first began to feel uneasy. A 
neighbor planted the thought over a 
low green hedge. An old physician 
with fork and bells and a young one 
with an audiometer confirmed that 
thought. 

“She’s deaf, quite deaf,” the young 
doctor said with professional aplomb. 
“Eighty per cent loss in one ear. No 
residual hearing in the other.” As he 
watched us he added rather belated- 
ly, “I’m sorry.” I remember that there 

*Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. January 


was snow on the ground, and that 
Kathy, cradled in my arms, seemed 
small and lonely like the first foot- 
prints in a white field. 

It all seemed impossible. She was 
our first child—bright, pretty, with 
lively eyes, a sparse head of blonde 
hair, high cheekbones like her moth- 
ers, and two tiny ears that heard 
hardly a sound. 

Yet, strangely, we never felt any 
horror in the situation. We didn’t 
ask, “Why?” It was just something 
to be reflected upon and worried 
about and prayed over. 

That was a long dozen years ago, 
and we've learned many things in 
the meantime. We've learned to live 
through the early tantrums, the ex- 
hausting feelings of inadequacy, the 
apprehensions attending each new 
social contact for Kathy. We've 
learned tolerance for the thoughtless 
children who teased or taunted her. 
Even as Kathy, we had to learn to 
live with the handicap. 

She started to school before she 
was two years old. We heard about a 
special clinic in Boston, the Win- 
throp foundation, and, twice a week, 
Kathy traveled the 30 miles to the 


» 1959. © 1958, and reprinted with permission. 
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clinic. Gradually she began to pro- 
nounce painfully the words and 
parts of words that her patient teach- 
ers mouthed for her. There were the 
fingers at the lips for the B and at 
the nose for the N and at the throat 
and the palm on the head for the res- 
onant M. She watched the teacher’s 
lips and practiced with a mirror, and 
soon she could say “Mamma.” It 
sounded more like “Baba,” because 
B and M look alike on the lips, but 
at least she had started to talk. Some 
sounds were more difficult, the G, for 
example, with its strength hidden in 
the throat. She had a hard time with 
the sound of G. She couldn’t quite 
say God. 

At home we matched the balls of 
colored yarn and placed the red 
automobile in the red garage and 
thanked the same God whose name 
she could not pronounce for Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy. Twenty years earlier 
Mrs. Tracy had awakened te the fact 
that her son John was deaf, and she 
turned from an early fit of despera- 
tion and self-pity to founding the 
John Tracy clinic in California. 
She introduced the Tracy corre- 
spondence course, which taught par- 
ents of the deaf how to work with 
their children at home. 

We lived for each new lesson and 
for the comments our letters brought 
- from the clinic. Once we heard Mrs. 
Tracy assert that what had once 
seemed like an unjust burden had 
become the motivating force of her 
life. We prayed for the same high 


purpose, and we matched the pic- 


tures and carried the colored marbles 
from cup to cup. 

But it was a struggle then, not 
only against the deafness, but against 
the environment. My schooling un- 
der the GI bill and my part-time job 
gave me very little time at home and 
very little money to work with. The 
main burden fell upon my wife. She 
was determined that Kathy would be 
like any other child, and she filled 
her life with love and rich new ex- 
periences. 

More babies were born to us, and 
with each of them we went through 
a series of experiments. We spoke 
softly to them, then pulled away to 
see if their eyes followed. We cooed, 
we pleaded with them to hear us. 
All the others heard us. Kathy re- 
mained alone in her deafness. Once 
she said she wished that she had a 
little deaf brother or sister so that she 
would have someone close to her. 

When she was still very young we 
took her to a little French church 
where a Belgian priest was exhibit- 
ing a relic said to bring miraculous 
results. My wife carried Kathy to the 
railing with her and watched as the 
priest moved slowly along before the 
hopeful, upturned faces. Next to her 
an old man was reciting the Our 
Father aloud. He kissed the relic in 
the priest’s cupped hands, and bowed 
his head in prayer. 

Yet, somehow we felt that we 
should not pray for a miracle, that 
we should not ask God to lift the 
burden He had laid upon us and 
upon Kathy. 





During those impoverished and 
uncertain days we found good 
friends. One was the elderly Jewish 
physician who took care of our fami- 
ly. He always “just happened to be 
on the way by” when we had any 
illness, and he always “just hap- 
pened” to have some sample prescrip- 
tions when such medicines were 
needed. He never sent us a bill. 
Once when | insisted that he take 
something, anything, he stood there 
in our tiny living room with tears in 
his eyes, and shook his head. “I like 
you people,” he said. “I don’t want 
any money.” 

And there was the social worker 
at the Winthrop foundation who 
took a personal interest in Kathy and 
in us. One day I told her that Kathy 
could not come in for speech lessons 
that week and perhaps not for a 
month. “My wife will lose her baby 
if she doesn’t stay in bed for a few 
weeks,” I said. “Her sister is coming 
from Omaha to be with her.” 

I didn’t tell her that this illness had 
cost us the $75 we had saved, a few 
dollars at a time, to buy Kathy her 
first hearing aid. But somehow she 
knew. 

“I understand,” she replied, then 
added carefully, “And don’t you wor- 
ry about that hearing aid, Mr. Reilly. 
We'll see that you get one.” And she 
did. 

When Kathy was four, we moved 
to Omaha, Neb., and started her in 
the state school for the deaf which is 
located there. From the beginning 


5 
we were unhappy with the school, 
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its faculty, its antiquated methods, its 
emphasis on the sign language. But 
there was no other school for the 
deaf in Nebraska, so Kathy spent six 
years there. She made some progress, 
but for every two steps she took for- 
ward, we felt that she rook one back- 
ward. 

How to teach Kathy her religion 
was another problem facing us. She 
was reaching the age where Catholi- 
cism must come to mean something 
to her. We could not console our- 
selves that God knew she was deaf 
and would understand her failures 
and ours. 

Even while she was still very 
young Kathy came to church with us. 
It was a restless experience for us, 
because we feared that Kathy might 
burst out at any moment with some 
unintelligible sound and cause heads 
to twist in wonder. For her the cere- 


mony was a soundless and colorful 
procedure. She had difficulty follow- 
ing the lips of the priest in the pulpit, 


even from the front row, and she 


leafed impatiently through her 
child’s missal. The Consecration bell 
might have tinkled in some distant 
land. 

Abstract things are the most difh- 
cult for deaf children to grasp. There 
are no colored yarns to depict the 
hereafter, no tactile concepts of the 
Incarnation, or of Transubstantia- 
tion. 

Some Catholic priests instruct 
deaf children through sign langu- 
age. There was an assistant in one of 


the Omaha churches who taught 


catechism in this manner. But we 
had shunned sign language from the 
beginning. Thanks largely to our 
early experiences in the Boston 
speech clinic, we had learned that 
speech must be part of the deaf 
child’s every activity if the child is 
ever to speak. ° 

At school Kathy was picking up a 
smattering of sign language, but at 
home we forced her to speak. There 
was no other way for her to com- 
municate with us, for we simply 
would not learn the signs. Just be- 
cause a child could point a finger to- 
ward heaven as the sign for God did 
not mean that she understood. We 
wanted Kathy to know Christ and 
his blessed Mother and the saints but 
we wanted her to know them as we 
knew them, not as gestures. 

So we took Kathy to our pastor, a 
kind, elderly man. In a soft brogue 
which 30 years in America had not 
diminished, he taught her catechism 
every Saturday morning. She sat in 
the front pew of the church among 
the other children and she read his 
lips and pieced out the questions and 
the strange, wonderful answers. We 
sent her younger sister along with her 
to learn the same lesson and to repeat 
it to us so that we might work with 
both of them at home. 

When Kathy was seven years old 
she made her First Communion. It 
seemed incredible to us that she 
could have mastered any of the 
catechism, but the pastor was satis- 
fied that Kathy knew what it was all 
about. 





The night before she was to re- 
ceive, my wife and I sat down in the 
living room and asked one another, 
“Does she really know what is hap- 
pening to her? Does she understand 
at all what is to take place?” 

Kathy came out to kiss us good 
night. She smiled and said, halting- 
ly, “Tomorrow: God.” That an- 
swered our question. 

Sunday morning we trembled for 
her, hoping she would not make a 
mistake, would not panic and dis- 
rupt the service. She walked up with 
the other little boys and girls and, 
like them, received the Host and 
walked quietly back to her seat. We 
have the group picture of that First 
Communion class and her standing 
there small and white with all the 
others and for that moment not alone 
or handicapped. 

She was a regular communicant 
after that, and we reasoned that, 
even if she might never understand 
the mysteries of her faith, she might 
still know some of its comforts. 

Kathy was 11] now and taller and 
prettier. Just when it seemed we had 
solved the problems of the little 
girl, we were confronted with the 
problems of the young woman. 

Over and over we asked ourselves 
what life held for Kathy. But we 
continued to treat her as we treated 
our other children. She was rewarded 
and punished, scolded and praised 
along with them. She had to learn to 
live as a member of the family with 
all the privileges and responsibilities. 
And yet, she was not the same. 
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We knew a deaf boy, a Catholic, 
and we were stunned when we 
learned that he had married out of 
the Church and had left his religion 
for that of his bride. We were nearly 
as heartbroken as his bewildered 
mother. And we were frightened for 
Kathy. 

In the fall of that year my wife 
paid a visit to an aunt living near St. 
Louis. While there, she stopped at 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf. 
She was taken immediately by what 
she saw. In the spring we took Kathy 
to visit St. Joseph’s. Here was a mar- 
velous new world for the deaf. 

Not only were the children’s re- 
ligious needs attended to, but their 
temporal needs as well. The oral and 
academic achievements of the chil- 
dren were remarkable. There was no 


sign language, no hesitation, no em- 


barrassment. Those children had 
learned to speak and to lip-read, and 
they were eager to converse. 

The program was ambitious. 
Eight years here under the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondolet, and the 
pupil was ready to go to high school 
with normal children. 

Kathy and the Sisters hit it off 
from the start. The nuns, though 
working among the deaf daily, still 
seemed to overflow with an urgency 
that impelled them to love each new 
child individually. And Kathy re- 
turned the love. As we drove back to 
Omaha she said, “I want to go to that 
school.” It wasn’t that plain, perhaps, 
but her meaning was clear. 

The biggest problem was money. 


Room, board and tuition ran to 
$1,300. This was not a large sum 
compared with similar schools, but 
we simply didn’t have it. 

We prayed. Our family Rosaries, 
our Masses, our Communions were 
dedicated to this intention. “Help 
Kathy to get to St. Joseph’s,” we 
asked almost apologetically. “We 
never asked that she be miraculously 
cured and we tried to accept her 
handicap without bitterness. But 
now, God, please help her.” 

The spring blended into summer 
with no change in the situation. I 
had a novel published and harbored 
the belief that the movies might buy 
it. The movies did not buy it, and the 
initial royalties would hardly pay 
Kathy’s rail fare to St. Louis. 

In late July we received a letter 
from the Sister Superior at St. 
Joseph’s. We had written her telling 
her that nothing had turned up but 
that we weren't giving up and not to 
write us off. 

My wife opened the letter, read it 
hurriedly, and began to cry. I took it 
from her and learned that there was 
a scholarship available for Kathy. 
Did we want it? 

We called the superior that eve- 
ning and thanked her and said, “Yes, 
yes, we do want it,” and thanked her 
again. 

“You must have really been pray- 
ing up there in Omaha,” Sister said. 
“I merely asked a man for the money 
and he gave it to me.” 

Kathy started to school in St. 
Louis last September. It was like 
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tearing away a part of ourselves to 
kiss her good-by. But we were happy, 
too, knowing that she was going to 
such a fine school. 

We heard from her every week. 
Each new bit of correspondence 
demonstrated improvement. 

When she was home at Christ- 
mas, she told us of a girl friend who 
complained that she didn’t want to 
be deaf. 

“Don’t you feel that way?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “Sister tells us 
that God loves the deaf. He will take 
care of me.” 

When I visited the school later, 
Sister told me of the incident. 

“It makes a great impression on the 
children,” she smiled, “when I tell 
them that God loves them better 


than he does me or any of the Sisters. 


They think this is impossible, but I 
tell them He must love them more 
than us because He has given them 


a cross to bear.” She paused a mo- 
ment, then went on. “Of course, they 
never really forget that they are dif- 
ferent. Last year we had a death 
among our alumni, and one of the 
children said, ‘Now he can hear.’ ” 

Kathy is doing well in school. Her 
speech has improved and her conf- 
dence has increased. During the 
Christmas services at our parish she 
answered the prayers aloud in a 
voice that hinted, “I know my speech 
is not perfect and my tone strange 
but I can talk and I can be under- 
stood.” 

There have been many trying and 
many satisfying moments in our re- 


lationship with Kathy. I remember 
one last incident that has none of the 
impact of the scholarship or the 
First Communion. Yet it means 
much to me. 

I was in St. Louis on business last 
winter, and I drove over to St. 
Joseph’s early one Sunday morning. 
I planned to attend Mass in the 
chapel and then take Kathy with me 
for the day. I hadn’t seen her for four 
months, and it had seemed like four 
years. 

I was late in arriving and Mass 
had already begun, so I entered by a 
side door. The nuns were singing 
the responses and two little deaf boys 
were serving the Mass. In the front 
pew Kathy knelt quietly, her hands 
folded above the pew. I wanted to 
rush over and take her in my arms, 
but instead I knelt down and 
watched her. Out of the corner of 
her eye she had seen me enter and 
she smiled without turning from the 
altar. 

Watching Kathy kneel there and 
hearing the chapel filled with the 
voices of those dedicated women 
who were bringing her a new life, 
I felt that at last Kathy was happy 
and secure. 

There are other chapters to be 
written in Kathy’s future and we 
shall have, no doubt, other problems. 
But in that chapel on that Decem- 
ber morning it seemed as if every 
question was answered and every 
difficulty resolved. I felt, just as 
Kathy had said, that God knew she 


was there. 





By Robert W. Heinz 





Bright Candles, Bright Memories 


Every lighted altar reminds me 
of the pastor of my childhood 





WAS ONLY SEVEN years old the 
I first time I saw Father Bor- 

mann. Dad had packed the 
family into his Model T and left the 
farm in western South Dakota where 
he had struggled for 20 years. Now 
we were setting out for a place called 
Ipswich in the northeastern part of 
the state, where a priest had offered 
dad a job in his candle factory. 

It was dusk when we finally rattled 
into Ipswich. Dad stopped the car in 
front of a two-story white house. A 
porch light went on, and a tall man 
with short white hair stepped out the 
door. “This is Father Bormann,” dad 
told us. 

Father looked thin and pale in his 
black suit. I remember that the 
smoke from his pipe smelled quite 
bad to me. He took us to a building 
behind the rectory. This was the 
candle factory: just a little shed with 
a few big vats and some candle molds 
sitting on the floor. Big spools of 
wick were hung from the ceiling. As 
he showed us around, Father began 
to tell us about starting the factory 
to raise money for his school. 

He had begun, he told us, by mak- 
ing candles for his own church. He 
would melt candle stubs in stone 











crocks set in hot water, then pour 
the wax into the molds, using wicks 
made from ordinary string. But now, 
he said, other priests were buying 
his candles, and he wanted to make 
them better. He was trying to pro- 
duce a 100% beeswax candle that 
would burn steadily for at least 40 
hours. 

All that summer of 1940 Father 
and dad experimented. First they 
tigged a device to bleach the smelly 
black tar out of the old candle stubs, 
which came in truckloads from as 
far away as California. Then Father 
Bormann invented a little glass chim- 
ney that fitted over the candle and 
slid down as the candle burned. This 
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he called a “follower”; it held the 
melted wax in a pool atop the candle 
so that it burned more slowly and 
without dripping. He and dad tried 
various kinds of wicks until finally 
they found one which burned with 
the smallest possible flame. 

They would argue quite a bit 
when they experimented. One night 
mother sent me to the rectory to 


bring dad home for supper. I found 


the two of them sitting in Father's, 


study, talking loudly and gesticu- 
lating a good deal. Father’s pipe was 
sending up huge clouds of smoke 
and dad was rolling a fresh Bull 
Durham cigarette. They were argu- 
ing about the new candle and why 
it wouldn’t burn 40 hours at least. 
I was afraid to interrupt, and went 
back home. 

After a while they both came in 
our back door, carrying a bunch of 
candles. They set them in our bath- 
tub and lit them. Then they just sat 
there, not saying a word—just smiling 
and watching the candles burn. ‘That 
bathtub became their testing labora- 
tory (much to mother’s annoyance). 
There were many nights when our 
bathtub glittered with candles, and 
dad would get out of bed several 
times during the night to see how 
they were burning. Finally, one of 
those candles did burn for 40 hours 
before flickering out, and the Lux 
candle was put on the market. 

When the factory first began to 
make money, Father would use 
much of the profit to pay off the 
church mortgage. I remember dad 


sighing and saying jokingly that he 
hoped the mortgage would soon be 
paid off so that he could begin get- 
ting regular wages. 

But to me and my friends, Father 
Bormann was more priest than fac- 
tory owner. It was to his ear that I 
confessed my first childish misdeeds 
and from his fingers that I received 
my First Communion. And it was 
Father, too, who swatted my hands 
for misbehaving in school. He al- 
ways came into our class at 10 A.M. 
for catechism class. He would start 
talking about all kinds of subjects: 
the Blessed Trinity, ‘Transubstantia- 
tion, the Eucharist—and we were re- 
quired to write down every word. 

But we boys loved to irritate him 
by humming or making other noises 
that didn’t move our lips. Father’s 
face would get very red, and finally 
he would shout, “Who makes that 
underground noise?” When he 
found out, he would take his orange 
yardstick that had “Our Own Hard- 
ware” printed on it and would hit 
our hands. But despite his furious 
look, he seldom hit very hard. One 
day a girl named Charlotte laughed 
aloud at the wrong moment, and 
Father hit her hand. I guess he hit 
too hard because she started to cry. 
Father got down on his knees and 
held her hand and begged her not 
to cry; he said that he was very sorry. 
We boys didn’t know what to think, 
and didn’t make any more noises 
after that. 

Father always carried a lot of 
dimes in his pocket and loved to give 
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them away. One day he came into 
the classroom and told us that we 
should learn to speak the language 
of the Church. He sat down at the 
teacher’s desk, brought out a big 
stack of dimes, and told each of us 
to recite the Confiteor. Each of us 
took his turn, looking longingly at 
the pile of dimes: “Confiteor Deo 
omnipotenti, beatae Mariae semper 
Virgini....” and if each syllable 
were correct, he would collect his 
dime. Of course, we boys had an ad- 
vantage over the girls because any- 
body knows that altar boys can re- 
cite Latin for hours. 

But there were other advantages 
to being one of Father’s altar boys. 
Each year he would treat us to a day 
at the carnival. Round and round 
we would ride on the ferris wheel or 
tilt-a-whirl, and when we tired of 
riding, Father always seemed to find 
a few more dimes in his frayed pock- 
et for good things to eat. 

I remember one year that he took 
us to the carnival; it was on a Friday, 
although Father didn’t realize what 
day it was. He had paid for 15 hot 
dogs and was eating one himself 
when I noticed the man behind the 
counter staring at him. That was 
when I remembered it was Friday. 
But the hot dog tasted so good I did- 
n’t say a word. As we walked away 
from the hot-dog stand, munching 
the forbidden meat, I glanced back 
at the man behind the counter. He 
was still staring incredulously as the 
last of a hot dog disappeared down 
Father’s throat. The next day when 


I confessed my sin to Father, I heard 
him gasp and blow his nose behind 
the grille. 

Father always seemed to take a 
very long time to say Sunday Mass. 
i would squirm a lot during his ser- 
mons in the summertime, but it was 
even worse in winter. For then I had 
to wear my wool suit, and even with 
my pajamas underneath, I itched 
and scratched through the eternity 
of Father’s sermons. I don’t think he 
planned themi very much—it seemed 
that he just started talking and kept 
going till he couldn’t think of any- 
thing more to say. 

When it came to baptizing babies, 
Father was determined that no child 
born in his parish would carry a pa- 
gan name through life. When my sis- 
ter and her husband decided to name 
their baby Kaye, Father was not dis- 
mayed. He recorded the name on the 
record as Kaye, but it was not Kaye 
but Catherine who was baptized in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
“St. Catherine is a powerful patron- 
ess in heaven” was his last word on 
the subject. 

Father Bormann visited his people 
often, and unexpectedly. At meal- 
time, mother would always keep one 
worried eye on the door, wondering 
if he would walk in and catch her 
without an extra portion of food for 
him. He made his visits in an old 
gray Plymouth which he drove in a 
fearful way. He would back out of 
his driveway with a roar and a cloud 
of exhaust smoke, narrowly missing 
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the telephone pole across the street. 
Then, with a horrible grinding of 
gears, the car would lurch forward. 
Of course in those days traffic was 
lighter than it is now but Father 
never even slowed down for stop 
signs. 

I always held one resentment to- 
ward Father Bormann which I could- 
n’t overcome. He had a habit of tak- 
ing long walks at sunset, reading his 
breviary; whenever my dog Mickey 
saw him heading toward the country, 
he would desert me immediately to 
follow him. And so they would go, 
the priest walking slowly, wrapped 
in prayer, and my dog trotting along 
contentedly at his side. Meanw thile, 
I was forced to look on as this man, 
by some mysterious charm, stole my 
dog from me. 


I could never understand why 
Father ate the kinds of things he did. 


He always liked prunes and raisins 


soaked in water. Sometimes after 
Mass I would carry the collection 
money to the rectory and find him 
sitting there eating sour milk with 
cinnamon and sugar on it. Or maybe 
he would be sucking on a raw egg. I 
guess his having been a missioner in 
New Guinea at one time had some- 
thing to do with his eating habits. 
When the war came, Father mim- 
eographed a newsletter every week 
and sent it to the servicemen. And he 
would preach about the perpetual- 
adoration devotion to bring the boys 
home safely. Soon, every family in 
the parish had a certain hour of the 
day or night to spend praying in 


church. There was always somebody 
there; even we kids went sometimes 
in the middle of the night. On the 
day the war ended, Father told me 
to ring the church bells. I ran up the 
belfry stairs, made a leap for the 
thick, knotted rope and hung on for 
dear life. As the rope came down, the 
huge bells rang deafeningly. I rang 
them again and again. 

Then one day Father fainted while 
saying Mass. A few days later, moth- 
er told me that our pastor was dead. 
When the hearse brought him to 
church the afternoon before his fu- 
neral, I slipped in to see him once 
again. He was lying in a shiny red- 
wood coffin, and as I looked on him, 
I remembered how he had always 
said he wanted to be buried in a 
wooden box so that the worms could 
eat, too. He looked so calm lying 
there in his priestly vestments that I 
wasn’t sad at all. 

And when I saw all the candles 
glittering at his funeral the next day, 
I think I knew that Father’s candles 
would always be ,his memorial. In 
the years since then, those pure 
white candles with the glass chim- 
neys have brought his memory back 
to me in many churches around the 
world: a church with no pews in 
Seoul, Korea; the majestic cathedral 
in St. Paul, Minn.; a tiny country 
church in Montana. 

This is what I knew of Father Bor- 
mann, whose candles will always 
burn brightly on many altars around 
the world and whose memory will 
never grow dim. 





By Elliott W. Robbins 





The Fight to Save Sunday si 


If it becomes just another day to 
make a buck, everyone will suffer 





HAD BEEN TOLD that I might 
| find a flagrant example of 
business-as-usual on Sunday 
near Paramus, N.J. The cop who 
took my 50¢ toll on the George 
Washington bridge (between New 
York City and Fort Lee, N.J.) ex- 
plained just how to get there along 
Route 4. The time was a little before 
noon on a Sunday in mid-November. 
When I arrived a few minutes 
later I found that the large shopping 
center—with its branch department 
stores, car-wash service, discount 
carpet shop, and seat-cover outfit— 
was shut tight. There were no cars 
in the parking lot, no visible signs of 
activity. 

I was only mildly surprised. I 
knew that the Holy Name society of 
the Church of the Annunciation in 
Paramus had passed a resolution op- 
posing unnecessary business on Sun- 
days. Later, I learned that the local 
citizens had voted decisively to close 
things up. 

Arthur Mannebach, chairman of 
the committee of the New York 
Professional sodality, had informed 
me that almost every one of the 49 
states has laws banning Sunday 
business. The laws would be en- 
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forced, he said, wherever citizens 
made an issue of enforcement. 

A mile or two farther on my jour- 
ney, I turned left on Route 46. Here, 
apparently, was an area where no 
issue had been made of Sunday busi- 
ness. I stopped near a highway store 
for women’s and children’s apparel. 
To judge from the eight cars out 
front, business was light. Inside the 
store, music was playing. Two small 
children were rocking on a teeter- 
totter that operated when you put a 
dime in the slot. 

A little farther down the highway 
I hit the jackpot: a big shopping 
center wide open. Parking spaces 
were filling up rapidly. An outdoor 
speaker was going full blast. As I 
got close enough to see the vegetable 
concessions and soft-drink bars, I 
could hear what was being broad- 
cast: a church service from a gospel 
tabernacle. 

Inside, I found a carnival-like at- 
mosphere. Each concession seemed 
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to have its own radio: There were 
booths selling men’s clothing, hard- 
ware, books and magazines, and re- 
ligious articles. A pitchman was 
demonstrating a child’s parachute 
toy, all the while making an eerie 
sound with a kazoo. Vendors of 
Italian-sausage rolls were handing 
out the stuff as fast as they could put 
them up. 

The forces of business-as-usual on 
Sunday go blithely on their way, 
helped immeasurably by the fact 
that many competitors close on Sun- 
day. They beckon to the housewife 
with newspaper ads and radio com- 
mercials that urge her to bring the 
family and to buy “big-name mer- 
chandise at terrific discounts.” Signs 
advertise coffee at 20¢ below market 
price. This is the come-on. The es- 
tablishments make their big money 
on refrigerators and TV sets, which 
nobody needs to buy on Sunday. 
The shops are open, most of them, 
from nine to nine the other six days 
of the week, too. 

Governor Meyner of New Jersey 
last August signed a new law ban- 
ning Sunday business. The unsophis- 
ticated visitor, finding a shopping 
center still doing business on a Sun- 
day in November, might well ask 
what the score is. Many a conscien- 
tious store owner could ask the same 
question. 

The answer, in a word, is “con- 
fusion.” New Jersey’s old Sunday 
law banned practically everything 
except business involving charity or 
emergency. Police looked the other 


way where certain types of violations 
were concerned and when activity 
was slight. Then came the develop- 
ment of huge highway shopping 
centers, often located where their 
taxes give them a disproportionate 
influence on township officials. 

Merchants in the regular busi- 
ness districts found business being 
drained away. They called for en- 
forcement of the law. Police listened 
sympathetically. Then a discovery 
was made. The law provided no 
penalties. When violators pressed 
the point, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court decided that the law had no 
force. 

Chief Justice Vanderbilt did not 
agree. In his minority opinion, he 
warned that the decision could “af- 
fect both living and business in al- 
most every municipality of the state.” 
After describing the Sunday-busi- 
ness problem as one of the most far- 
reaching problems ever to come be- 
fore the court, he declared that the 
situation was one where sound busi- 
ness standards were degenerating 
into the “business ethics of the jun- 
gle.” 

A provision in the law had pro- 
vided that a local community could 
add penalties by passing a referen- 
dum which modified the law. Some 
communities had done so. The modi- 
fication provided for sale of such 
items as newspapers, milk, prepared 
foods, as well as for the operation of 
restaurants, gas stations, and other 
“necessities.” 


In 1955, the Advocate, official or- 
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gan of the Archdiocese of Newark, 
began a campaign to preserve Sun- 
day as a day for worship and family 
life. It sent registered letters to New 
Jersey state legislators asking their 
opinions on the Sunday situation. 
For a number of issues it published 
the replies: pro, con, and fence- 
straddling. Eventually the legislators 
went through the motions of prepar- 
ing another Sunday law, with penal- 
ties, but they excepted three shore- 
line counties which contain resort 
areas like Atlantic City. 

The legislators were off the hook. 
They had passed a law against Sun- 
day business. But the legality of the 
new law has been challenged be- 
cause it makes exceptions fox three 
counties. And while the issue re- 
mains in doubt, shops in many areas 
run wide open on Sundays. 

The situation threatens to destroy 
many small independent merchants 
located in the regular business dis- 
tricts and to hurt even the large 
stores. These businesses have served 
their customers for years, given sup- 
port to local charities, and paid their 
share of taxes for state and munici- 
pal services. 

George S. Hochberg, a New Jer- 
sey lawyer, went out one Sunday to 
demonstrate what could be bought 
when regular stores are closed. In 
drugstores and gas stations he pur- 
chased camera film, flash bulbs, a 
Scrabble set, a hula hoop, a Polaroid 
camera and camera-print machine, 
car wax, a ball-point pen, a whisk 
broom, and stationery. At a local golf 


club he found golf hats and shirts for 
sale. He reports that he could have 
bought clocks, lunch boxes, and lug- 
gage. All these products, he says, 
compete directly with what his client 
sells. His findings show why some 
people think effective Sunday laws 
must be “commodity” laws govern- 
ing the sale of specific products. 
Many reputable concerns not only 
observe Sunday closing laws, but 
enthusiastically advocate them. Wil- 
liam J. Kent, Jr., president of the 
large Bohack grocery chain, declares, 
“We believe that our people are en- 
titled to this day to relax, and to give 
attention to their religious duties and 
to their home obligations.” He cites 
economic arguments for Sunday clos- 
ing: “I believe that a seven-day week 
would result in such added expense 
to the individual that it would actu- 
ally raise the price of food. That 
would be bad for the customers and 
bad for the general economy.” 
Bruce Gimbel, president of Gim- 
bel Brothers, says that he “most em- 
phatically” is opposed to Sunday 
selling. Since his stores have food 
and restaurant sections which could 
legally remain open, the question is 
not just an academic one for him. 
George W. Dowdy, president of 
the National Retail Merchants asso- 
ciation, and J. S. Mack, head of the 
Variety Stores association, both warn 
of the destructive nature of Sunday 
selling. Mr. Dowdy says that Sun- 
days “make no contribution to the 
good name of retailing, perform no 
vital service for the vast majority of 
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customers, and contribute little to 
the nation’s economy. They create 
public-relations difficulties for retail- 
ing, and contribute mightily to the 
industry's problems of personnel re- 
lations and recruitment.” 

Civic and religious organizations 
opposing Sunday business include 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Protestant Council of 
New York, the National Catholic 
Welfare conference, and the Lord’s 
Day alliance. 

New Jersey is only one of the 
states that have Sunday-business 
problems. In Ohio, Bishop George 
J. Rehring of Toledo has denounced 
the desecration of Sunday. His pro- 
test came as the result of an an- 
nouncement that a large supermarket 
chain planned to open six more of 
its shopping centers for Sunday busi- 
ness. In Billings, Mont., Protestant 
and Catholic churches sponsored a 
series of newspaper advertisements 
protesting against Sunday business- 
as-usual. 

Labor is generally against Sunday 
work. Many contracts, like that of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Food Handlers in Wisconsin, con- 
tain clauses against Sunday work or 
specify double time for Sunday. Busi- 
nessmen and workers alike want a 
day of rest, undisturbed by thoughts 
of business being snatched away by 
competitors who remain open while 
they are closed. 

Sunday closing is by no means just 
a religious issue. The desire for a 
day of rest is confined neither to 


Christians nor to people on this side 
of the Iron Curtain. A member of 
the Russian delegation to the UN 
told me that in Russia the usual poli- 
cy is for nobody to work on Sunday. 
(This policy has nothing to do with 
religion, he hastily assured me; it is 
simply based on the conviction that 
everybody needs a day off.) 

One of the arguments of the Sun- 
day-law violators is that, after all, 
“those who believe that Sunday 
should be a day of rest can stay 
closed.” Illinois Chief Justice Her- 
shey has demolished this argument. 
“If there is to be a cessation from 
business or labor at a_ particular 
time,” Chief Justice Hershey wrote, 
“a day for that purpose must be des- 
ignated for all, and not one day for 
some and another day for others, 
even though the one selected is re- 
garded by the majority of the peeple 
as their Sabbath or day of rest. This 
involves no religious discrimination, 
since the Sunday regulation is based 
fundamentally on civil and not re- 
ligious considerations. It is a regula- 
tion of business to promote the moral 
and physical welfare, and is valid as 
an exercise of the police power.” 

Of course, there will always be 
opportunists who see in Sunday busi- 
ness a chance to make big profits 
fast. One large store has declared it 
is worth a quarter of a million dollars 
a year to stay open on Sunday. Ina 
sense, the situation offers the same 
kind of opportunity as existed under 
the old Prohibition law. When the 


established liquor dealers were out 
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of business, bootleggers found a huge 
demand for illegal sales, and a whole 
underworld empire grew from the 
profits. 

Consistent enforcement of laws is 
essential if Sunday is to be saved 
from opportunists. But successful en- 
forcement of Sunday laws depends 
on the public’s determination to re- 
gard Sunday as a genuine day of 
rest: as a day for family activities and 
religious observance. So the problem 
comes down, in part at least, to a 
question of education. How can a 


decent attitude toward Sunday be 
fostered? 

The New York Professional so- 
dality has shown the way for Catho- 
lics. That organization of business 
and professional men and women 
has drawn up a Sunday code. It calls 
for family worship at Mass, no un- 
necessary buying or selling, no ser- 
vile work. Other groups can estab- 
lish similar programs to rescue 
Sunday from those who have adopt- 
ed the “just-another-day-to-make-a- 
buck” philosophy. 


ide 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 24) 


k) Taking God as your center of interest. 
j) Self-centered. 
a) Having a common center, as circles one 
within another. 
b) Machine for separating particles of vary- 
ing density, as cream from milk. 
g) Having to do with the center of gravity. 
f) Deviating from the center; irregular; odd. 
i) Proceeding away from the center. 
h) Proceeding or directed toward the center. 
c) Not centered; without center. 
1) Placed in or at the center or middle; cen- 
tral. 
e) Relating to the earth’s center, or repre- 
senting the earth as center. 
d) Relating to the sun as a center, or repre- 
senting the sun as center. 


. theocentric (the-o-sen’trik) 
. egocentric (e-go-sen’trik) 
. concentric (kon-sen’trik) 


. centrifuge (sen’tri-fuj) 

. centrobaric (sen-tro-bar’ik) 
. eccentric (ek-sen’trik) 

. centrifugal (sen-trif’yoo-g'1) 
. centripetal (sen-trip’e-t’l) 

. acentric (a-sen’trik) 

. centric (sen’trik) 


. geocentric (je-o-sen’trik) 


. heliocentric (he-li-o-sen’trik) 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: average; 8 correct: fair 








Governor Furcolo 
of Massachusetts 


“A good politician is somebody 
you don’t know is a politician” 


M 


OST OF THE sTORIES that peo- 
ple remember about Gov. 


Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts 
demonstrate a kind of reckless cour- 
age, or what some would call old- 
fashioned nerve. Once, when he was 
a small child, he interrupted a 
visiting monsignor’s sermon with a 
clarion question to his parents, aud- 


ible throughout the church: “Is he 
going to talk all day?” 

The monsignor stopped and 
looked down. “No, son,” he said in a 
kindly tone, “I'll be through in a 
minute.” And he was. Even then 
Furcolo’s boldness had a way of pay- 
ing off. 

Later, there was the day in court 
when as a young lawyer he demand- 
ed that a powerful judge disqualify 
himself from hearing a case Furcolo 
was arguing. The judge, after blow- 
ing a small gasket, agreed, and later 
praised the young man for his cour- 
age. Furcolo won the case. 

There was the day still later in 
life, when he went as an invited 
speaker to a convention of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, an or- 
ganization of political liberals, and 


81 


told the delegates to disband their 
association and go out of business. 
The political effects of this action 
are still being debated in Massachu- 
setts. 

There was the time Furcolo, by 
then governor of Massachusetts, re- 
fused police protection as he invad- 
ed a meeting of his political ene- 
mies in the face of threats of a riot. 
“I'm not going in there looking like 
a South American dictator,” he told 
the officer who wanted to surround 
him with a cordon of bluecoats. He 
went in alone. There was no riot, 
and Furcolo made a few friends on 
the strength of his daring. 

It is largely this quality of nerve 
that has brought him such nick- 
names as Mr. Unpredictable and 
Fantastic Foster. 

Few who have tangled with Fur- 
colo can fail to understand how it 
was that in four years of boxing on 
the freshman and varsity teams at 
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Yale he never lost a bout, and 
wound upas an intercollegiate cham- 
pion. 

On the hustings his most charac- 
teristic gesture is the forward thrust 
of an index finger, which he wields 
much as a Crusader might have 
wielded a spear. 

His talents, like his speaking style, 
are more those of the champion than 
the chancellor. At school mathemat- 
ics was never one of his favorite sub- 
jects, and balancing the budget of 
the commonwealth is not one of his 
favorite occupations today. Nor is he 
at his happiest in facing the long 
parade of job hunters and favor seek- 
ers. 

“You probably won't believe this,” 
he recently told me, “but when I be- 


came governor I had never heard of 
a ‘30-day job’ or ‘having a truck on 


>” 


the state. 

For all these reasons it is a public 
secret in Massachusetts that Furcolo 
would like another try at the U. S. 
Senate in 1960. CHe lost a close one 
in 1954.) Victory would make him 
the first citizen of Italian extraction 
to serve his state as congressman, 
governor, and senator. After that? At 
47 Furcolo is still full of energy and 
ideas, and it would not be surprising 
to find him in pursuit of additional 
firsts. 

Although his public face is that of 
a fighter, in private conversation the 
governor is disarmingly mild and 
pleasant. So pleasant, in fact, that 
some of his Democratic colleagues 
in the Massachusetts legislature have 


been dismayed to find, after a policy 
conference, that what they thought 
was agreement with their ideas was 
only the governor’s way of being 
agreeable, 

In private there is none of the arm- 
waving belligerence that often goes. 
with the platform manner. He re- 
minds some people of the mayor of 
his own book Let George Do It!, a 
comic novel about the sins of a small- 
time politician named George Clan- 
cy, a kind of poor man’s Machiavelli. 

Clancy is a crude, cigar-smoking 
type of ward heeler. On one occasion 
he calls on the mayor with his friend 
and candidate Pete Martin. Pete, 
who tells the story, says, “As I am 
watching them I cannot help think- 
ing that here is George who looks 
and acts like what I would call a poli- 
tician, and yet the mayor, who 
doesn’t look or talk or act like one, 
has made a big success out of being 
one. ‘Well,’ I thinks to myself, ‘may- 
be that’s the reason. Maybe a good 
politician is somebody you don’t 
know is a politician.’ ” 

Sometimes, in talking to him, the 
visitor feels that Furcolo is trying not 
to look or talk or act like a politician. 

The New York Times described 
Furcolo’s book as “a unique and pos- 
sibly historic document, a classic 
treatise on the art of political cozen- 
age.” He published it under the 
pseudonym of John Foster. (He was 
baptized John, but dropped it in fa- 
vor of his middle name, his mother’s 
maiden name.) But the jacket iden- 
tifies the author as “the governor of 
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a strategic New England state,” so 
the disguise is not very thick. Latest 
word is that a sequel is ready for 
publication. 

Furcolo .the politician, as one 
might expect, has taken a few tips 
from Foster the writer of political 
fiction. The latter, in a little epi- 
logue to the book, introduces a char- 
acter called the Good Citizen, who 
appeals to the reader: “Politics is 
your business. Don’t let George do 

It has been one of Furcolo’s ob- 
jectives as governor to get more Good 
Citizens participating in govern- 
ment, serving on various advisory 
committees without pay, giving val- 
uable advice on education, finance, 
civil defense, youth, and other as- 
sorted problems. 

When I asked him recently what 
things he was proudest of in his first 
term, Furcolo placed his “citizens’ 
participation program” among the 
top three, right next to his program 
for handicapped children and the 
expansion of the state’s educational 
program. 

The governor gave a somewhat 
surprising reply when asked what 
were his principal disappointments. 
“My biggest disappointment,” he 
said, “was the realization that some 
members of the legislature vote po- 
litically rather than on the merits of 
the bill before them.” George Clancy 
could have told him that. 

Furcolo’s difficulties with the leg- 
islature, nothing new in the history 
of government, have not been con- 


fined to members of the opposite 
party. His brushes with fellow Dem- 
ocrats led one observer of Massachu- 
setts politics to say of him, “Furcolo 
is a lone wolf in an occupation that 
calls for compromise.” 

John Foster Furcolo is the son of 
an Italian immigrant, Charles Fur- 
colo, who came to this country as a 
boy of ten unable to speak a word 
of English. So well and quickly did 
he learn that at the age of 21 he re- 
ceived a medical degree from Yale 
university. 

Charles was a man who could not 
be denied. He courted an Irish girl, 
Alberta Foster. On his first visit to her 
home she asked to be excused and 
went upstairs complaining of a head- 
ache. Charles told her family, “Al- 
berta hasn’t got a headache. She 
knows I’m going to marry her, and 
she doesn’t like me.” 

He did marry her and they settled 
in Longmeadow, outside Springfield, 
Mass. Dr. Furcolo became a prom- 
inent neurosurgeon and head of the 
Furcolo clinic. 

Foster, the younger of two boys, 
was born in 1911. He went to Yale 
university and Yale law school, and 
three months after graduation imi- 
tated his father by marrying an Irish- 
American girl. Kathryn Foran Fur- 
colo, a sociable, photogenic blonde, 
has been a big asset to her husband's 
career. They now have four boys and 
a girl, ranging in age from five to 
18. Foster and Kathryn settled in 
Longmeadow, too. They became 
members of St. Mary’s parish, and 
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Foster joined the local Knights of 
Columbus council. One of his sons, 
David, is a student at Portsmouth 
priory, a Benedictine prep school in 
Portsmouth, R.I. 

Furcolo started his law career with 
a typical gamble. He offered his serv- 
ices for nothing to assist the Spring- 
field prosecuting attorney. For the 
same fee he offered to defend those 
who could not afford counsel. He 
quickly accumulated a wealth of 
courtroom experience, both as prose- 
cuting and defense counsel, which 
later paid off in building a successful 
practice. 

By 1942 he was well established 
and ready to make his first run for 
public office. He was a Democrat in 
what was then a Republican district, 
and his father urged him to stay out 
of politics and stick with the law. 
He rejected the advice, ran for dis- 
trict attorney, and lost. 

The following year he was in the 
navy. Later, as a lieutenant, junior 
grade, he served on the U.S.S. Ker- 
shaw as a gunnery ofhcer and partici- 
pated in the invasion of Okinawa. 

On one occasion he informed the 
captain of his ship, which had 300 
men and 28 officers, that the vessel 
could be run just as efficiently with 
150 men and 15 officers. The cap- 
tain declined to accept the advice. 

Home again, Furcolo, with his 
usual lack of concern for the odds, 
ran for the Congressional seat occu- 
pied by Republican Charles Clason, 
who had been sitting in it for 12 
years and was generally regarded as 


immovable. He lost again, but the 
race was so close that Clason went 
back to Washington scared and Fur- 
colo was confident that next time he 
would win. He did. 

In Congress, Furcolo piled up a 
record as a hard-working legislator 
of liberal tendencies. In a radio-press 
poll, he was named as “one of the 
ten outstanding Congressmen of the 
81st Congress.” 

He was decorated both by Free 
Poland and Italy for his work against 
communism. Italy conferred upon 
him its highest decoration, the Star 
of Solidarity. (Furcolo is one of sev- 
en Congressmen in history so hon- 
ored.) Free Poland, also awarding 
him its highest decoration, made him 
a Knight Commander, Order of 
Polonia Restituta. Furcolo had been 
an outstanding member of the Con- 
gressional committee investigating 
the Katyn forest massacre. 

Toward the end of Furcolo’s sec- 
ond term in July, 1952, Gov. Paul 
Dever appointed him state treasurer 
to fill an unexpired term. Dever 
later said, “All I knew about him 
was that he had a good reputation, 
political imagination, and lots of 
drive and vigor.” 

In 1954, after Furcolo had easily 
been re-elected to the treasurer's job, 
came his losing contest with the re- 
doubtable Senator Saltonstall. This 
was another close one, and most ob- 
servers have said that if it had not 
been for a campaign quarrel with 
Senator Kennedy, Furcolo might 
well have won. The quarrel devel- 
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oped just as the two were getting 
ready to appear together on a TV 
program, and the ill feeling was ap- 
parent to most of the audience. 

Two years later, however, with 
the breach with Kennedy repaired, 
there was no stopping Furcolo in his 
drive for the governor’s chair. But 
almost immediately after the elec- 
tion, trouble developed when he 
shocked many within his own party 
by coming out in favor of a limited 
sales tax. This move failed, but he 
has already renewed his request in 
his budget message to the new legis- 
lature. Right or wrong, he is a man 
who does not give up easily. 

Another source of criticism from 
fellow Democrats revolves around 
Furcolo’s performance before the 
ADA convention of 1953. At that 
time he was state treasurer with an 
eye on Saltonstall’s Senate seat. He 
had been invited to address the con- 
vention, ostensibly as a friendly 
speaker, one whom the apa had sup- 
ported and worked for in previous 
campaigns. 

The apa was just then passing 
through a period of unpopularity in 
Massachusetts because of its out- 
spoken opposition to Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin. Furcolo 
did not take issue with ADA on the 
McCarthy question, or on any other 
of its policies. He simply said, “You 
are weakening the Democratic par- 
ty. You can no longer enjoy the con- 
fidence of the public, and no politi- 
cal candidate can win without it.” 


He told a story about a soldier who 


fell on an exploding hand grenade, 
thereby saving his comrades but 
blowing himself to bits. He then 
suggested that the apa go and do 
likewise, destroying itself but saving 
candidates like Furcolo from the 
embarrassment of having to refuse 
its endorsement. The advice was not 
kindly received, either by the apa or 
by many who held no brief for apa 
but questioned the speech on the 
ground of courtesy, good taste, or the 
principle that you do not tell a man 
to commit suicide simply because he 
is unpopular. 

Although his speech may have 
helped Furcolo win the nomination 
for Senator, many felt that it was 
another reason why he lost the sub- 
sequent election to Saltonstall. 

He is a man of both small and 
large paradoxes, with a great flair for 
the unexpected and the unusual. 
Even his smaller personal habits have 
given rise to comment. People are 
fascinated by the fact that he owns 
neither a wallet nor a pocket note- 
book, but just stuffs money into his 
pants pockets and fills his pockets 
with notes that he has written to him- 
self on scraps of paper. “The really 
hot ones go into the breast pocket of 
his shirt,” one observer noticed. Then 
at the end of the day he takes out 
the notes and reads them over. On 
some occasions the total has gone as 
high as 50. 

A hard worker, Furcolo still man- 
ages to keep about two nights a week 
free, but even on these he can be 
found taking work home. Sundays 
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he tries to save for his family, but 
before he is home from church the 
telephone is usually ringing and the 
duties of the office intrude upon his 
Sabbath. 

Occasionally the governor will 
break away for a round of golf or 
take his children swimming or just 
driving in the country. 

In private conversation, Furcolo, 
leaning back in his chair in the hand- 
some blue-and-white office overlook- 
ing Boston Common, will talk some- 
what wistfully of his old life in 
Washington. It is evident that he 
also has hopes for a new life in Wash- 
ington, along about 1961. 

If Foster Furcolo does become a 
national figure, then the American 
public will face the same problem 


that has plagued the: citizens of 
Massachusetts for some years now, 
that of understanding a complex, 
unorthodox personality. 

One thing, however, they can be 
fairly sure of: he will always be a 
man who speaks out sharply and 
frankly, brandishing that index fin- 
ger like a sword. For basically, he is 
a fighter. 

When he fought on the boxing 
team at Yale, one observer described 
his boxing style as follows. “A nat- 
ural right-hander, boxer Furcolo 
chose to fight as a left-hander— 
which means that he led with his 
right.” 

As one of his opponents put it, 
“You never knew what to expect.” 
Things haven’t changed a bit since. 


s 


IN OUR HOUSE 


Grandfather's last illness confined him to the hospital for several agonizing 
months. When it was apparent he would never come home again, my wife and 
I decided that our children should be allowed a visit. Before they went, I tried 
to prepare them for the change they would see in grandfather. 

The day of the visit I didn’t know if I had succeeded or not, but when we 
left the sickroom Jimmie tugged on my fingers for attention. Looking at me with 
wide eyes he said, “But he’s still nice inside, isn’t he, dad?” 

Herbert J. Montgomery. 


A little neighbor, Michelle, aged 6, who attends St. Patrick’s school, came over 
for dinner one night. “How are things at school?” I asked. 
“Fine,” she replied. 
“And who’s the smartest girl in your class?” I teased. 
“Why, Sister, of course!” was her matter-of-fact answer. Virginia Costello. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





By Arthur Daley 





‘America’: 50th Year of 
a Catholic Weekly 


An encyclopedia editor founded a magazine for 
writing philosophers and philosophical writers 
that is still setting the nation right 





ATHER Wynne dropped a 
F final period at the end of the 

manuscript, and breathed a 
sigh of relief. A gleam of anticipa- 
tion shone in his eye. Now that he 
had finished editing volume VI of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, he was 
free temporarily to start still another 
project. 

The year was 1908 and the priest 
was Father John J. Wynne of the 
Society of Jesus. Primarily he was 
editor of the Messenger, a monthly 
magazine, but he had also helped 
start the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

For a long time he'd been con- 
vinced that the Messenger delivered 
its messages without sufficient fre- 
quency, pungency, or scope. Long 
intrigued by the London Tablet, 
Father Wynne dreamed of publish- 
ing a weekly review in the U.S. 
which would serve the same func- 
tions. He would call it America. 

Historians are a mite vague as to 
what preliminary steps he took, but 
by autumn of 1908 he was off to 
Rome to submit plans to the superior 
general of the Jesuits. On his way 











he stopped off at the Jesuit House 
of Studies in Louvain, Belgium. 
Assigned to him as guide and inter- 
preter was a 21-year-old scholastic, 
Wilfrid Parsons. They became fast 
friends. Father Wynne told young 
Mr. Parsons, S.J., his plans. 

“We'll need a corresponding edi- 
tor in Belgium,” said the enthusiastic 
priest. “Would you be willing to 
send in something?” 

“Certainly,” said the scholastic. 
He little realized that this was no 
temporary assignment. 

When Father Wynne outlined his 
plans to the head of the Jesuits, they 
were approved without the change 
of a comma. Thus was the trench- 
ant Catholic weekly America born 
in April, 1909. 

What were those plans? They 
were cogently expressed by Father 
Wynne in his first editorial an- 
nouncement: “America will . . . meet 
the needs of the time. Among these 
needs are a review and conscientious 
criticism of the life and literature of 
the day, a discussion of actual ques- 
tions and a study of vital problems 
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from the Christian standpoint, a rec- 
ord of religious progress, a defense of 
sound doctrine, an authoritative 
statement of the position of the 
Church in the thought and activity 
of modern life, a removal of tradi- 
tional prejudice, a refutation of er- 
roneous news, and a correction of 
misstatements about beliefs and 
practices which millions hold dearer 
than life.” 

Immediately Father Wynne ca- 
bled orders to his correspondents all 
over the world. “Rush copy,” was 
the first cablegram Wilfrid Parsons 
ever received. He rushed copy ever 
after, right up to the time of his 
death at Georgetown university Oct. 
28, 1958. 

On the review’s 40th anniversary 
Father Parsons analyzed the forma- 
tive years. The original staff was 
learned, but most were well along 
in years and had little journalistic 
experience. 

“Their character was reflected in 
their product,” Father Parsons wrote. 
“It was a leisurely, intellectual, al- 
most academic kind of journalism. 
Its interests were broad; it had an 
international as well as a national 
outlook. It launched no crusades, 
and its only controversies were mild 
and urbane disagreement with a cer- 
tain type of bigoted Protestant, 
though socialism also took a rap once 
in a while.” 

Father Wynne edited America 
only for its first year. His superiors 
felt that the Catholic Encyclopedia 


was much too important to be neg- 


lected. Never did he lose his fond- 
ness for America, though. He con- 
tributed articles on occasion almost 
up to his death a few years ago at 
the age of 90. 

America drifted along for the next 
four years. There was little change 
in editorial policy and none in for- 
mat. But if America was in the dol- 
drums, so was the rest of the world. 

In 1914, however, the world and 
America were rocked from their 
lethargy. This was coincidence, rath- 
er than cause and effect. Into the 
editorial sanctum strode Richard H. 
Tierney, S.J. He was big in body, 
thought, and actions. He started. by 
battling the administration of New 
York City over its conduct of a chari- 
ties investigation. 

The anti-Catholic Carranza _ re- 
gime in Mexico alarmed right-think- 
ing people everywhere. It was the 
volatile Father Tierney who first 
realized how much of its strength 
rested on the support it received 
from the U.S. government. He 
lashed out savagely at President 
Woodrow Wilson and his secretary 
of state, William Jennings Bryan, 
and stumped the entire country, pre- 
senting affidavits of atrocities against 
priests and nuns. 

Ireland’s restless stirrings for in- 
dependence received the quick sup- 
port of Father Tierney, and he pub- 
lished scathing denunciations of the 
Black and Tans. 

The magazine opposed the entry 
of the U. S. into the 1st World War, 
but loyally supported that entry with 
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typical fierce Tierney enthusiasm 
once the die had been cast. When 
the war ended, Father Tierney op- 
posed the League of Nations. He 
distrusted its architects: Woodrow 
Wilson, who supported the anti- 
Catholic Carranza regime in Mexi- 
co; Lloyd George, who wouldn't 
grant independence to Ireland; and 
Georges Clemenceau, who was re- 
garded as a Pope hater. 

The golden 12 years that Father 
Tierney served in the editorial chair 
of America were notable ones. Yet 
another golden dozen were to fol- 
low. Without ostentation, Wilfrid 
Parsons slipped behind the big desk 
in February, 1925. He was not to be 
quite as spectacular as his predeces- 
sor, but his work had a depth and 
urgency which may have been more 
important. 

Catholic social thought was being 
transformed by a series of powerful 
documents which were being issued 
by Pope Pius XI. It was this cru- 
sade for social justice that Father 
Parsons led with resourceful edi- 
torial generalship. His work has 
been continued with unremitting 
vigor by his successors, Fathers Fran- 
cis X. Talbot from 1936 to 1944, 
John LaFarge from 1944 to 1948, 
Robert C. Hartnett from 1948 to 
1955, and Thurston N. Davis from 
1955 to the present. 

Too many Catholics of a genera- 
tion or so ago had grown up with 
the impression that the Church was 
an ultraconservative organization 
which turned its eyes upward to- 


ward the spiritual and never down- 
ward toward the material. That false 
theory was punctured by America. 

Father Parsons discussed the 
Quadragesimo Anno encyclical with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932. The 
President-to-be listened intently and 
approvingly, then smiled ruefully. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “that the 
teachings of Pius XI are a little too 
radical to use in a Presidential cam- 
paign.” 

Has America become a liberal 
magazine? 

“I wouldn’t describe it that way,” 
said Father Davis, the present editor. 
But then he added with a quick 
smile, “However, we're for the rights 
of labor, for the underdog, for mini- 
mum-wage laws, for migrant work- 
ers—well, we're for the downtrod- 
den, whoever and wherever the 
happen to be. If that’s being liberal, 
we'll accept the designation, because 
we want to see society established 
firmly on the solid ground of Chris- 
tian social justice.” 

Father Davis is a philosopher but 
he also is a stylist, one of the best. 
In a way, he symbolizes America, a 
magazine of writing philosophers or 
philosophical writers, Such is the ap- 
peal of his magazine that it now has 
greater circulation than such secular 
counterparts as the Nation and New 
Republic. It has come far from the 
time it was only the germ of an idea 
in the mind of Father Wynne. At 
the age of 50 it is still young, vigor- 
ous, and a relentless fighter for every 
principle of militant Catholicism. 

















2nd Station. Jesus is made to carry his cross. 
The 2nd station is fixed on the road outside 
courtyard. The arch, named Ecce Homo, was 
built after Christ’s death. 


5th Station. Simon of Cyrene helps Jesus 
carry his cross. First building on left is 
the station. Narrow, dark streets remain 
today as they were 2,000 years ago. 


3rd Station. Jesus falls the 
Ist time. After the heavy 
cross had been placed on 
Christ’s shoulders, He 
moved slowly along this nar- 
row street, and then fell. 


4th Station. Jesus meets 
Mary, his Mother. Not far 
from the 3rd station is the 
gate of the Armenian 
church. Here, by tradition, 
Mary confronted her Son. 








7th Station. Jesus falls the 2nd time. 
Here, at the slight rise leading to- 
ward Calvary, Christ again stag- 
gered and fell under the cross. 


6th Station. Veronica wipes the face 
of Jesus. According to legend, a wom- 
Soh an stepped out of the crowd here 
; to wipe Christ’s face. 
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10th Station. Jesus is strip- 11th Station. Jesus is nailed to 12th Station. Jesus dies 
ped of his garments. Cal- the cross. This station, near the on the cross. 13th Sta- 
vary was a small knoll, sanctuary of the basilica, is in tion. Jesus is taken down 
now covered by the Basili- the Roman Catholic Chapel of — from the cross. The altar 


ca of the Holy Sepulcher. the Nailing to the Cross. here stands on the same 
rock which held the cross. 








9th Station. Jesus falls the 3rd time. A 
column at the door of this Coptic church 
marks the place where Christ fell. 


8th Station. Jesus speaks to the 
women of Jerusalem. “Weep not 
over Me, but weep for yourselves 
and for your children.” 














By A. M. Rosenthal 
Condensed from the “New York 
Times Magazine 
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Treadmill in Warsaw 


The struggle to achieve the 
ordinary wears a man out 





F CouRSE, we know Poland is 
QO just Lower Slobbovia to the 
big powers,” said a Polish 
reporter the other day. “Isn’t that 
what you call it?” And another, with 
mock humility, “Twenty-eight mil- 
lion people-what’s that? Why, for 
a country like China that’s just a po- 
tential statistical error in a census.” 

But the 28 million Poles somehow 
insist on thinking of themselves not 
as. extras in the drama of East vs. 
West but as people. They live with 
communism and they are quite fully 
occupied with living from one day 
to the next. 

The essence of daily life in Poland 
is the dreary struggle to achieve the 
ordinary. It wears a man out. It wears 
him out physically and spiritually. 

In Warsaw, the struggle starts ev- 
ery morning on the street corners. 
In soupy grayness Poles shove them- 
selves onto trams and buses. The 
lucky ones find sardine space inside, 
the others hang onto each other 
on the steps in the weary bunches 
that Warsaw calls “the grapes.” 

Every big city in the world has 











transportation problems, but there is 
a special quality of miserableness 
about Warsaw’s; it comes from the 
realization that the rest of the day 
will be just about as difficult. 

At the end of the tram ride, the 
day’s work is made heavy by the fact 
that for most citizens the day’s work 
is not enough. There are not many 
Poles who can make do with their 
monthly wages. Almost everybody 





Mr. Rosenthal, a reporter for the 
New York Tres, is stationed in 
Warsaw. 
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searches for something extra on the 
side. 

There is a Polish intellectual who 
never made much of a secret of his 
dislike of the government. He man- 
aged to live on the fringes of the 
scholarly world: an article here, a 
translation there. Now he finds that 
editors are not interested in him any 
more. 

“They are giving people like me 
something to keep us busy aside from 
politics,” he said. “Now we have to 
think of getting money for food. You 
know, it is very effective. It takes all 
a man’s time. A very effective little 
technique.” 

The mechanics and carpenters and 
pipe fitters must find something ex- 
tra, too—not for a little gravy, not to 
put something aside for a vacation, 
but just to make do, 

“Something on the side” becomes 
a way of life, and does something to 
the way a man thinks of himself, his 
job, and his employer. The employ- 
er, the state, becomes something not 
to be respected, feared, or admired 
but something to be cheated and 
hoodwinked. 

Not long ago, there was a gas leak 
in a house in Warsaw. The house- 
wife called the municipal gas com- 
pany and a man came over. The job 
the government was paying him for 
was to fix the leak. The time was 
noon. 

“All right,” he said, “the job will 
take a couple of hours and I'll need 
a couple of parts. I'll be here after 
work.” 


And after work he came, with the 
state’s tools and the state’s materials, 
fixed the leak and got his something 
on the side, a day’s pay from the 
housewife. She could have insisted 
that the leak be fixed free, but if you 
want to get something done in War- 
saw, there has to be something on 
the side for the man who does it. 

It is never easy to get ordinary 
things done. Somebody has to know 
the house painter who will swipe a 
few gallons of paint from the shop 
and work at night on a private job. 
There’s always a mechanic who will 
walk out of the automobile plant 
with a few spare parts in his pocket. 
It’s just a question of finding him, 
of knowing the angles. 

In the West, there is an idea that 
an employee in a communist state 
plant regards his government em- 
ployer as all-seeing, all-powerful, 
frightening. The attitude in Poland 
is not like that at all, not “Who’s 
watching?” but “Who cares?” 

The job doesn’t pay enough to 
live on, so who cares about doing it 
right? In the state bank the clerks 
munch their sandwiches at 10 a.m. 
while the messenger from the gov- 
ernment office lounges on a bench 
waiting for somebody to look at his 
papers. Who cares? Not the clerks, 
not the messenger. 

“Look,” said the Polish communist 
in a crowded Warsaw restaurant, 
waving at a clutch of waiters leaning 
against the wall. “Look at them: they 
are building socialism. Does that look 
like 1984? Don’t make me laugh. 
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When we get through 1959, that'll 
be an achievement.” 

To many Poles the “Who cares?” 
attitude is a worrisome thing. They 
have plenty of evidence of its results: 
in Warsaw’s Zeram automobile 
plant, for instance, every other car 
is defective and absenteeism in some 
of the plant’s departments runs as 
high as 30%. 

“We used to know what a good 
day’s work was,” said a government 
official. “I tell you, we really don’t 
know any more. You know what I 
worry about? I worry about the 
young people who don’t even know 
what a fine piece of craftsmanship 
looks like. How should they know, 
really? A craftsman in Poland turns 
out a shoddy job—all right, but the 
real trouble comes when he doesn’t 
even know it’s shoddy.” 

Poles are oppressed by the daily 
weariness of achieving the ordinary. 
By and large, they have quite enough 
to eat. By and large, they manage to 
clothe themselves, even though they 
have to save all year for a coat or a 
good suit. But it is all so difficult. 
Just getting to the butcher's counter 
before the veal gives out is so difh- 
cult, just finding the right size shoes. 

You stand in line an hour to buy 
a sweater and then you get, “We 
don’t have any.” All right, you can 
try again next week; you won't die 
of cold. 

It’s an hour here, an hour there, 
and you are tired anyway and the 
queues take the heart out of you and 
the slovenly stores depress you and 


nothing is much fun and the sales- 
people don’t care. 

But you care, and waiting and 
fatigue and shabbiness grate on the 
nerves of Poles. Poland can be, and 
often is, a country of gaiety and 
courtesy, but it is becoming a coun- 
try of swift rages, also. 

“The way people snap at each 
other!” said a young engineer who 
had returned after three years in 
New York. “But who can blame 
them? So many irritations.” 

One of the worst irritations in 
daily life is the price tag. Prices do 
not make sense. Up one day, down 
the next, up even higher next week. 

“Drives you crazy,” said a house- 
wife. “Budget? Nobody can budget 
in this country. You work and you 
spend and you hope you are not too 
far behind at the end of the month, 
but you can’t budget.” 

Articles often are priced not just 
to pay for themselves and return a 
profit, but to provide revenue for 
other industries, or to sop up excess 
cash. A popular brand of cigarettes 
disappears from the kiosks. A week 
later it appears under another name 
at a higher price. A sweater is no 
longer available because some fac- 
tory manager somewhere is moving 
the pocket from right to left; then 
some price commissioner somewhere 
slaps on a higher price and it re- 
appears in the shops. 

Since there is no certainty about 
prices or supply, there is no saneness 
about spending. Anyway, Poles 
yearn for color and splash, and grab 
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them when they can. Early each 
month, when people are flush, there 
is a rush for silk stockings, and the 
sweetshops are packed. The rest of 
the month is left to worry about it- 
self. 

After more than ten years of com- 
munism there is still a certain cachet 
about private enterprise. Poles search 
out little private shops for clothes or 
shoes and pass the word to their 
friends. They crowd shabby, out-of- 
the-way private restaurants. The 
waiters pay a little attention; the 
cook bothers; the owner comes over 
for a chat. It’s different, it’s personal. 

Of all the strains, the most racking 
has to do with that ordinary thing, a 
touch of privacy. For most of War- 
saw “home” is a place to get away 
from, a place of shared kitchens and 
shared bathrooms and shared bed- 
rooms and shared lives, shared not 
just with members of the immediate 
family but in thousands of cases with 
strangers and remote relatives. 

This is a great deal more than dis- 
comfort. No privacy, no relief from 
the pressure of always being too close 
to somebody else, produces an almost 
unbearable tension on Polish nerves. 

It distorts family life, robs it of its 


sweetness, sometimes makes it gro- 
tesque. Young people have no pri- 
vacy for courting, none for the new 
marriage. Some youngsters take a 
chance and move in with their fam- 
ilies. They find that two more people 
often can live in a crowded apart- 
ment, but that a new marriage can- 
not. 

The young people seem more on 
edge than their elders, and a little 
more impatient with each other’s 
problems. They are too wrung-out 
with their own emotions to have 
much sympathy left for others’ 
troubles. 

What emotion Poles do have left 
over they spend in an almost hysteri- 
cal search for relaxation. Life is 
bleak; Poles are not. 

It is not cynicism that has replaced 
enthusiasm in the daily life of the 
Poles, and not despair. “It’s apathy,” 
said a Polish scientist. “That’s the 
worst.” 

But it is a little too easy to sum 
up life in Poland in one word. For 
Poles, Poland is not a chapter in a 
textbook, nor a pawn, nor a factor in 
an ideological argument, nor one 
pithy word. It is 28 million dreary 


lives. 
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PLAYMATES 


A four-year-old Milwaukee youngster walked into his home one day carrying a 
worm. “What,” demanded his horrified mother, “are you doing with that worm?” 


“We were playing outside,” the boy said, 
Doyle K. Getter in the Milwaukee Journal (21 Jan. ’59). 


room. 


“and I thought I’d show him my 





By Hannah Lees 
Condensed from “McCall’s”* 





What You Have a Right to 
Expect From Your Doctor 


A man may be fine at medicine 
but short on human relations 


T IS UNLIKELY that any of us 
| today will find ourselves un- 
der the care of an incompe- 
tent doctor. Boards and examinations 
and licenses ensure that no man can 
hang out his shingle unless he knows 
his job. Yet in any gathering you 
hear talk that makes you wonder. 
“That Dr. B has a big reputation, 
but I wouldn’t call him again if my 
child were dying! Jeanie had a tem- 
perature of 104°, and all he said 
was, ‘Wrap her up and bring her 
down to the office.’ After we got there 
we had to sit in his crowded waiting 
room for over an hour. How did he 
know she wasn’t critically ill? How 
could he possibly be certain that 
her condition was not contagious? 
“Surgeons are worse. Dr. D took 
out Bill’s appendix, and he obviously 
got him out of bed way too soon, be- 
cause the wound didn’t heal for two 
weeks. Bill never even had a chance 
to ask about it. The few times Dr. D 
did come into Bill’s hospital room, he 
was simply surrounded by nurses 





and residents and interns, as if it 
were a reception.” 

Of course, you also hear “Dr. G 
is marvelous. He seemed to know 
what was wrong with me even be- 
fore I told him my symptoms, and he 
took the trouble to explain it all and 


gave me a wonderful new medicine 
he says they’ve just finished testing.” 

But the chances are Dr. G was no 
more competent than either Dr. B 
or Dr. D except in one important 
area: human relations. A good many 
doctors do not seem to be very skill- 
ful at handling their patients’ feel- 
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ings. Some of them do not even seem 
to think it important. But isn’t it? 
Let us go back to those criticisms and 
try to guess what really might have 
happened. 

Dr. B, being an experienced pedi- 
atrician, undoubtedly knew that 
small children often run high fevers 
without being critically ill. He was 
also reasonably certain that Jeanie 
had no contagious disease. Pedia- 
tricians develop a sixth sense about 
such matters: he may have asked if 
she was twitching or had any rash 
or swelling, but so casually that 
Jeanie’s mother didn’t remember it. 

His day may have been so jammed 
with emergencies that the quickest 
way to see the child was in his office. 
Still, Jeanie was miserable and her 
mother was frightened. Couldn’t he 
have taken an extra two minutes to 
explain and be reassuring? Couldn’t 
he have apologized for making them 
wait? If he had, he might have made 
a friend instead of losing a patient. 
And Jeanie’s mother had a right to 
expect him to. 

The “mismanagement” with Bill's 
appendix was probably another mis- 
understanding. Getting a patient out 
of bed right after an operation is ac- 
cepted procedure today. It promotes 
healing and sometimes even saves 
lives. But a surgeon should take the 
trouble to explain, instead of just 
sending a nurse to say briskly, “Come 
on—we're getting up.” Bill’s surgeon 
might even have said, as I heard one 
surgeon say to a patient, “You're go- 
ing to hate me tomorrow when we 


get you right up, but it is important 
that we do.” 

Just how much can we expect 
from our doctors? Can we, for in- 
stance, expect a doctor to read our 
minds? A woman who had been 
vaguely ailing for several weeks went 
to ner doctor for a checkup. The next 
morning she said to her husband, 
“That doctor didn’t give me a thing 
for those awful headaches I’ve been 
having.” 

“Did you tell him you'd been 
having them?” asked her husband, 
and she looked startled. 

“I guess I didn’t,” she said after a 
moment. “But he didn’t ask, and I 
was so afraid he wouldn't pay atten- 
tion to my irregular heartbeat that I 
forgot.” 

A remarkably intuitive doctor 
might have asked if this patient had 
headaches, but the real trouble was 
that she approached her appoint- 
ment afraid the doctor would not 
take her symptoms seriously. This 
very common feeling indicates a lack 
of communication between doctor 
and patient: one that I think the 
medical profession ought to worry 
about. 

It is a problem for any patient to 
know how much to tell a doctor. In 
this age of anxiety we all are likely 
to have so many symptoms and have 
worked so hard at disregarding most 
of them that by the time we get 
around to seeing a doctor it is easy 
to forget one or two. A logical solu- 
tion is to make a list, yet to almost 
every doctor a list brands the patient 





100 
as a grade-A neurotic. For one 
French doctor, anyone who produces 
a written list of symptoms has the 
“disease of the little papers.” Doc- 
tors are so sorely tried by neurotics 
who should be seeing psychiatrists 
that their impatience rubs off on the 
rest of us, but isn’t that, in the words 
of an old joke, their problem? Isn't 
it the doctor’s job to help us get over 
that anxiety? 

How many decisions can we ex- 
pect a doctor to make for us? Not 
many, if we consider ourselves ma- 
ture, but it is hard to be mature 
when we aren’t feeling well. A doc- 
tor’s wife with whom I discussed this 
problem told me that her husband 
was called one rainy morning around 
eight. Naturally, she heard only one 
side of the conversation. “I should 
think so,” she heard him say. “Why, 
no, not if you wrap up warmly and 
take a taxi. No, you certainly 
shouldn’t stand around in the wet.” 

“Who was that?” she asked. “A 
patient wondering whether to go to 
work?” 

He nodded. 

“But shouldn’t she be able to 
make up her own mind about that?” 
my friend persisted. 

The doctor smiled. “I suppose so, 
but she was worried about herself. It 
probably did her good to call me. 
She may have wanted me to tell her 
to stay home, but at least she won’t 
have to feel extravagant about taking 
a cab.” 

Should a doctor refuse to make 
house calls? Each year it is harder to 
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find a doctor who will make such 
calls, and from the patient’s point of 
view this is outrageous. It is quite 
possible, we feel, to be too sick to go 
to the doctor's office, yet not sick 
enough to go to the hospital. I think 
we have a right to this feeling. A 
patient laid up with the flu should 
not have to choose between strug- 
gling down to the doctor’s office or 
spending several days in a hospital. 
A child with a high temperature 
should not have to be bundled up 
and taken some distance in a car. 

Doctors say with a sigh that a 
house call takes three times as long 
as an office call; it not only cuts down 
on a doctor’s income, it reduces the 
number of people he can help. But 
a wise doctor can certainly learn 
when a house call is essential and 
when it isn’t. A doctor who is un- 
willing to make house calls should 
go into a specialty that does not re- 
quire them, like dermatology or 
psychoanalysis. It is not unreason- 
able to expect any doctor to visit you 
at home under certain circumstances. 
If he will not, you have every right 
to find one who will. 

But if a patient has a right to ex- 
pect a doctor to come to his house 
when needed, the doctor has an 
equal right to expect his patient to 
show consideration. Every doctor’s 
pet hate is the patient who phones 
at 11 or 12 at night and says, “Doctor, 
I’ve been feeling terrible all day and 
I just can’t stand it any longer.” Our 
doctor will be able to give us much 
better care if we can manage to call 
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him early. It helps him plan his 
day. It may make the difference be- 
tween his being able to see us or not, 
or may save him from having to 
choose between us and his lunch. 

Should a doctor bring up the ques- 
tion of fees or wait for us to do it? 
Doctors find that if they don’t men- 
tion the fee, a patient may complain 
of being stuck. If they do mention it, 
a patient may complain indignantly 
that the first thing the doctor said 
was “This will cost you x dollars.” 
A doctor should certainly be pre- 
pared to tell you what a complete 
examination is going to cost, and his 
charge for a regular office visit and 
for a house call. He should be able 
to give you some idea of the cost of 
X rays and other hospital examina- 
tions. But it is probably up to the 
patient to raise the question, and 
there is no reason why it should be 
embarrassing to anyone. 

When you go to your doctor’s 
office should you expect to be kept 
waiting? Now and then, perhaps, 
but not routinely and not for several 
hours. I have asked a number of 
doctors, and they agree that a doctor 
who fills up his office with patients 
and expects them to sit all morning 
and even into the afternoon awaiting 
their turn is either inconsiderate or 
inefficient or both. He may even be 
building up his own ego at his pa- 
tients’ expense. However, some of 
the most understanding doctors sim- 
ply have no sense of time. You may 
have to choose between a doctor who 
takes endless time to discuss your 


problems and one who always keeps 
his appointments. 

Has a doctor a right to go away 
and leave you in the care of another 
doctor? This can be very upsetting. 
Yet doctors need vacations as much 
as anybody else. Doctors have to go 
to meetings and weddings and grad- 
uations like the rest of us. Although 
a doctor cannot always be at the 
other end of the phone, he can and 
should arrange to have some other 
doctor take his calls. 

What about referrals or consulta- 
tions? A patient is often reluctant to 
ask for another opinion for fear of 
hurting the doctor's feelings. But 
you have every right to do this if you 
feel you are not making satisfactory 
progress. Any good doctor will cheer- 
fully agree to it, even if he feels it is 
unnecessary. A consultation takes 
time and costs money, but it may be 
worth it, even if it does no more than 
relieve your anxiety. Still more im- 
portant, you have a right to expect 
your doctor himself to suggest your 
seeing a specialist if he has any 
doubts about his diagnosis or treat- 
ment. 

It would help us to remember that 
doctors are simply human beings 
who have gone to medical school. 
Like our husbands or wives or chil- 
dren or friends, they vary in their 
ability and charm and understand- 
ing and disposition. Some are more 
skillful or more considerate than 
others, and the same doctor may be 
more skillful or more considerate at 
some times than at others. 





By Paul Hume 





Life in Washington, D. C. 


Besides its tourists and politicians, the 
city has people who call it home 


) Jay. PrerreE Cuarves L’En- 
| M | FANT, a young French archi- 
|___} tect appointed by George 
Washington to draft the plans for a 
national capital city, had big ideas. 
As he surveyed the unpromising 
swampland grudgingly contributed 
or sold by landowners of Maryland 
and Virginia, he read the future 
more accurately than some of his con- 
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temporaries did. For he insisted that 
the plan be prepared on such a “scale 
as to leave room for that aggrandize- 
ment and embellishment which the 
increase of wealth of the nation will 
permit it to pursue at any period, 
however remote.” 

“The Territory of Columbia” ofh- 
cially dates from 1791, when Con- 
gress, without quibble, approved 
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LIFE IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


George Washington’s idea of design- 
ing an entirely new City to serve as 
the capital of the new nation. The 
idea of a permanent location for the 
federal city must have appealed to 
the travel-sore congressmen. Be- 
tween the end of the war and the 
year 1800, they had met in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Lancaster, York, 
Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, and 
New York City. It was the first time 
in history that a nation had planned 
a city to be used exclusively for its 
seat of government. 

L’Enfant’s plan was strongly in- 
fluenced by his admiration for Ver- 
sailles, then the capital of France, 
and by his love for his native Paris. 
Broad, tree-shaded avenues and 
numerous parks and gardens still 
give the city an open, uncluttered 
feeling. Another of L’Enfant’s de- 
vices appeals somewhat less to mod- 
ern tourists. Washington’s parallel 
streets are intersected by diagonal 
avenues that converge on the Capi- 
tol and the White House. The re- 
sulting squares, circles, and triangles 
are great for displaying statuary. But 
they are notorious as sources of con- 
fusion to tourists on foot and as traf- 
fic traps to persons who drive about 
the city innocent of its ground plan. 

Even before L’Enfant received his 
commission, Andrew Ellicott had 
been instructed to survey the boun- 
daries of the district which Congress 
specified was “not to exceed ten miles 
square between the mouths of the 
Eastern branch [of the Potomac] and 
the Connogocheague.” This assign- 
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ment and the appointment of three 
commissioners to purchase the lands 
and provide suitable buildings for 
the new government were to be ac- 
complished by the first Monday in 
December, 1800, Major Ellicott car- 
ried on the work after the tempera- 
mental L’Enfant withdrew in a huff 
a year after his appointment. 

Thomas Jefferson thought that by 
the year 1900 the city might reach 
a population of 100,000. He conced- 
ed that ultimately it might reach 
200,000, but no more. The 1900 cen- 
sus figure for Washington was 278,- 
718. And in 1957 it was pegged at 
831,000. 

Nearly half of the city’s present 
population arrived on the scene dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. The 
expansion of the government that 
began with the New Deal greatly in- 
creased during the 2nd World War. 
These 25 years, too, have seen the 
physical face of Washington change, 
as its commercial and residential 
areas spread far outside the city 
limits and into suburban areas that 
surround the District of Columbia. 

The capital is not an industrial 
center. Its size does not permit much 
industry of the conventional sort 
within the 61 square miles that re- 
main out of the original 100. (It was 
a shortsighted Congress, indeed, that 
in 1846 re-ceded to Virginia an area 
amounting to 39 square miles lying 
across the Potomac river.) 

But Washington has two major 
industries of its own. The first of 
these is the federal government. Six 
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hundred members of Congress live in 
and around the town, and with them 
come families and staffs making a 
total of some 15,000. In addition to 
these, some 60,000 men and women 
in active military service plus their 
families are stationed there. 

Although the major industries 
themselves do not settle in Washing- 
ton, they are avidly interested in 
everything that goes on at the seat 
of government. Of the 500 leading 
industrial firms in the country, near- 
ly half maintain representatives in 
Washington offices that range from 
one rented desk in somebody else's 
office to a sumptuous suite in a high- 
rental building. The better-heeled 
companies often maintain compan- 
ion suites in the city’s most elegant 
hotels where the social end of poli- 
ticking goes on day and night. 

Washington is not only a vivid 
cross section of America, but also an 
international center of endless fas- 
cination. Eighty-three embassies and 
legations maintain their most im- 
pressive fronts in Washington, with 
23,000 diplomatic representatives, in- 
cluding families and staffs, from all 
over the world. 

The streets and supermarkets of 
Washington are ornamented by day 
with the saris of India and Pakistan, 
the obis of Japan, and the turbans 
and ceremonial robes of visitors from 
Saudi Arabia and Ghana. And at 
night, when Washington entertains 
on a scale unsurpassed by any city 
in the country, brilliant military and 
diplomatic uniforms, gleaming with 
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sashes and medals and international 
orders, rival the most exotic feminine 
fashions. 

But Washington is much more 
than a political whirlpool from the 
center of whose ceaseless round men 
rise and fall with the fortunes of an 
election day. It is home—sweet, per- 
manent home—to the 1% million 
people who live in the District and 
in its neighboring counties. Most of 
them are government employees 
whose jobs are assured no matter 
what political party is in office. 

More than just the cost of living 
is high in Washington, although the 
city shares top honors in that depart- 
ment with New York City alone. 
Brains, all kinds of brains, swarm all 
over the capital. In addition to the 
highest per capita income in the 
country, Washington residents have 
the highest level of education of any 
city in the U.S. They also show a 
ratio of one to 600 listings in Who's 
Who, while most of the country has 
to be satisfied with one in 10,000. 

The present population of Wash- 
ington has an increasingly deep- 
rooted feeling about its home city. 
This quality was totally missing in 
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the 1930’s, when the rapid shifts 
in population combined with the 
rocketlike growth of the community. 
But no matter how devoted we per- 
manent residents may be to our home 
town, there is one hulking obstacle 
in the way of our complete identifi- 
cation with the city, or, for that mat- 
ter, with the U.S. We residents of 
the District of Columbia may not 
vote. Not for President. Not for 
members of Congress. Not for our 
own city officials, 

The District of Columbia is run 
by a three-member commission, ap- 
pointed by the President, not elected 
by the people they represent. Ac- 
tually, much of the governing of the 
District is done by act of Congress. 
This means that the honorable rep- 
resentative from North Dakota or 
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the eminent senator from Alabama 
must give up some of his all-too- 
scarce time to attend to the most ele- 
mentary matters in the vast complex 
comprising the municipality. 

In the beginning, it may have been 
a concern of the Founding Fathers 
that the residents of Washington 
ought not to vote because they would 
be too intimately involved with the 
machinery of government. But those 
dangers fo largely disappeared, 
thanks to the demise of the spoils 
system and the establishment of a 
well-regulated Civil Service. 

One of the principal reasons un- 
derlying the continuing denial of the 
franchise to citizens of Washington, 
D.C., is the fact that some members 
of Congress lack the solid belief in 
democratic processes that would al- 
low them to give the vote to a city 


where approximately 40% of the 
population is Negro. 
However, various degrees of home 
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rule are constantly being sought by parties in election years. President 
energetic groups. And some kind of Eisenhower is piedged to support 
home government is always a part of _ legislation to this end. Up to now, 
the platform of both major political none of the proposals have brought 
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about a single vote for any kind of 
official, not even a dogcatcher. 

Although Washington is geo- 
graphically a Southern city, it has, 
within the last seven or eight years, 
made an almost complete conversion 
to a balanced, integrated way of life. 
Its public schools, without unhappy 
incident, have been integrated for 
several years, a move in which they 
were preceded by the Catholic 
schools by some five years. Theaters, 
hotels, restaurants, and all other pub- 
lic places are now open to all with- 
out any kind of discrimination. 

In cultural affairs Washington 
lagged behind the rest of the coun- 
try’s principal cities for many years. 
The lag was long directly attribu- 
table to the constant population 
shifts, for an unstable community 
does not provide the steady support 
necessary for the rise of musical or- 
ganizations or to a theater program 
of substance. 

Yet today, its National Symphony 
orchestra, with a vigorous, gifted 
American conductor, Howard Mit- 
chell, is the center of a vital musical 
scene. Its theaters regularly house 
the principal attractions of Broad- 
way. And in its public buildings and 
museums, its great art galleries and 
its unparalleled Library of Congress, 
Washington has a heritage not sur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 

The second great local industry is 
a flourishing tourist business. ‘Tour- 
ists flock to Washington in larger 
numbers than to any other city ex- 
cept New York. They come to see 
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the unique Smithsonian Institution, 
which a cynic once called “our na- 
tional attic”; the Lincoln Memorial 
and the Washington Monument, 
forming the west end and the center 
of the great axis running westward 
from the Capitol; the Supreme Court 
building, just north of the Library of 
Congress; the White House; and the 
Capitol. 

You can walk freely through the 
halls of Congress, and take a tour 
through much of the White House. 
In the Washington Monument, new 
elevators are replacing the old ones, 
though you can still climb its 898 
stairs if you prefer. For many there 
is nothing equal to the moment of 
seeing for the first time the endless- 
ly absorbing figure of Abraham Lin- 
coln, seated in the center of his im- 
pressive memorial. In another way, 
it is as moving to walk into the cham- 
bers of the highest court in the land 
and to realize that every citizen has 
a right to be heard there “with equal 
justice under law.” 

Most of the tourists come in the 
spring, when the famous cherry 
trees bloom. April and May bring 
busloads and trainloads of high- 
school seniors from all over the coun- 
try. For many of these young people, 
their foray on Washington is the 
high light of their high-school ca- 
reers. 

Two religious centers rank high 
on the list of popular favorites among 
visitors: the Washington cathedral 
(Episcopal) that stands on Mount 
St. Albans in the northwest section 
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of the city, and the Franciscan mon- 
astery in the northeast. The monas- 
tery, with its full-scale reproduction 
of a Roman catacomb and its faith- 
ful replicas of the holiest spots of 
the Holy Land, each year attracts 
more than half a million visitors of 
all faiths and nationalities. 

The National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, begun half a 
century ago, will be completed next 
year. The great Byzantine structure 
will be one of the ten largest church- 
es in the world. The shrine stands on 
the campus of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. Around the 70-year- 
old pontifical university centers a 
variety of seminaries, convents, and 
religious houses of study. There is 
hardly a Religious habit known in 
this country that cannot be seen 
somewhere on the premises during 
summer sessions. 

At the opposite end of the city, 
Georgetown university rises above 
the Potomac. It was founded in 1789, 
and is the oldest Catholic college in 
the country. Every President of the 
U.S., from Washington to Eisen- 
hower, has visited its campus. 

Washington is blessedly free of 
skyscrapers. Its vistas remain open 
and sunny because of an ordinance 
restricting building heights. Eleven 
floors is now the legal limit. A Fine 
Arts commission, established in 1910 
by President Taft, has kept a reining 
hand on plans for all public struc- 
tures. To be sure, more than a few 
think that “governmental federal- 
ese,” the reigning style, might well 
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be modified as we advance toward 
the 21st century. But they have had 
small effect thus far. 

In 1958, after decades of balking, 
Congress finally passed a bill, which 
President Eisenhower signed, pro- 
viding the necessary land for an ap- 
propriate cultural center. For the 
capital of a country that gives as 
much time, thought, money, and 
support to the fine arts as the U.S. 
does, it was a long time in coming. 
For it has been a great source of em- 
barrassment to Washingtonians to 
explain to visitors, not only from 
France or Switzerland, but also from 
Buffalo, San Francisco, and Phila- 
delphia, that Washington has no 
adequate home for the presentation 
of opera, concerts, or ballet. 

Its principal concerts are played in 
Constitution hall, an auditorium 
built by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution for their annual con- 
ventions, and suited to this purpose 
alone. When the Metropolitan opera 
or the Royal ballet visits the capital 
of the richest nation in the world, 
it appears in the Capitol theater. The 
place is inadequate for such specta- 
cles, and the daily rent is $3,000. 

Plenty of Washington residents 
continue to ask, “Where’s your 
home?” and continue to be surprised 
when one answers, “Washington, 
D.C.” But most of us who are for- 
tunate enough to live here feel ve 
strongly that, unlike the New York 
City of the cliché, Washington is not 
only a great town to visit, but a won- 
derful place to stay in. 





'ioHN ALEXANDER McCong, 
new chairman of the U.S. 
| Atomic Energy commission, 
is a deceptively mild Californian 
who is used to formidable tasks and 
high honors. This Republican big- 
business man once labored in an iron 
foundry, and later built oil refineries, 
bombers, and Liberty ships. He put 
together one of the world’s great 
shipping fleets, served with great 
distinction in the Democratic admin- 
istration of President Truman, and 
earned some of the highest honors 
the Pope bestows upon laymen. 
Last spring, McCone and his 
wife Rosemary were ready to slow 
down a bit and enjoy the fruits of 
an active life. He was 56. His enter- 
prises were in good shape. Their new 
home at San Marino had just been 
completed. They looked forward to 
working together in the magnificent 
garden which is their major hobby. 
Then came the call from the 
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AEC’s McCone: 


Bombs and Plowshares 


He moves with quiet determination 
through a new world of 
mystery and controversy 


White House, and the plans for a 
tranquil future were laid aside. 

Although McCone was practically 
unknown to the average newspaper 
reader prior to the aEc appointment, 
he was no stranger in the Washing- 
ton circles where life-and-death de- 
cisions on American policy are made. 
In 1947, he had a key role in pre- 
paring the report of President Tru- 
man’s Air Policy commission. This 
prophetic document recommended 
an ambitious buildup of American 
air power, but was not given serious 
attention until the Korean war. 

Although he has been a lifelong 
Republican, his performance with 
the commission so impressed top 
officials of the administration that 
President Truman named him un- 
dersecretary of the Air Force in 1950, 

During the Korean conflict, Mc- 
Cone presided over the rebuilding of 
the aircraft industry. The rebuilding 
included conversion from propeller- 
driven planes armed with conven- 
tional weapons to a hard-hitting jet 
force. 


With this background in the re- 
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alities of American survival, it is 
easy to understand why McCone was 
deeply disturbed in the fall of 1957 
when some officials tried to laugh off 
the first Russian sputnik. 

He had known President Eisen- 
hower since his days in the Pentagon 
ten years before. And as one of the 
men outside government whose ad- 
vice the President valued, he had 
long urged a big U.S. missile-build- 
ing program. 

No one knows the details of what 
occurred, But insiders say it is no 
coincidence that shortly after a visit 
from McCone, Mr. Eisenhower de- 
livered a speech making it clear that 
he considered the launching of the 
Russian satellite a serious challenge 
to this country’s own resources and 
ingenuity. 

As one associate puts it, “John saw 
the absolute necessity for a nuclear 
striking force when even the Penta- 
gon was full of doubting Thomases. 
It was the same story with the mis- 
siles. That’s why the President called 
on him to take over when things got 
rough at the Atomic Energy commis- 
sion. 

The Arc is a sprawling, $7-billion 
establishment: a world of mystery 
and controversy. The commission’s 
chief reason for existence is the de- 
velopment and production of atomic 
weapons. But more and more empha- 
sis is being placed on projects to help 
the peoples of the world enjoy a 
longer and more fruitful life. 

For example, atomic medicine, an 
infant art, already is saving many 
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thousands of lives. In one of the more 
promising applications, radioactive 
iodine is used in treatment of cancer 
of the thyroid. 

Other scientists are working with 
the atom to increase the world’s food 
supply. Stronger strains of oats and 
wheat already have been developed 
by exposing them to radiation. Food 
may now be preserved by radiation 
and shipped to backward areas 
where there is little or no refrigera- 
tion. 

American industry is saving $500 
million a year through the use of 
radioisotopes, a waste by-product, 
for such purposes as locating hidden 
leaks and measuring tool wear. 

Atomic-power reactors, even now, 
can produce as much electric power 
from a pound of uranium as a regular 
power plant can produce from sev- 
eral tons of coal. 

Perhaps most dramatic of all, the 
AEC is seriously pushing a project to 
make the dread hydrogen bomb 
serve mankind as a giant industrial 
explosive. Sometime in 1959 an at- 
tempt may be made to carve a harbor 
out of the remote coast of northern 
Alaska by exploding an H-bomb. 
Later, the monster will be used to 
produce oil and dig new water reser- 
voirs. 

But if the potential benefits from 
the atom are staggering, so are the 
problems. And as chairman of the 
five-man commission which runs the 
aEc, McCone is first in line for the 
headaches. 

Should the U. S. enter into agree- 
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ments to cease testing new atomic 
weapons or even manufacturing 
them? McCone is one of the men on 
whom the President must rely for an 
answer. 

Atomic power-generation plants 
must never be allowed to become 
Frankenstein monsters, spraying ra- 
dioactive gas onto a helpless popu- 
lace. But how do you write safety 
regulations that do the job without 
making atomic plants so expensive 
no one will build them? 

McCone’s biggest immediate prob- 
lem, however, is political: how to 
win the cooperation and respect of 
the Democrats who dominate the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Relationships were not cordial be- 
tween McCone’s predecessor, Adm. 
Lewis Strauss (now secretary of 
commerce) and key members of the 
congressional “watchdog” commit- 
tee. Strauss saw the Democrats as 
big spenders out to socialize the elec- 
tric-power industry by building fed- 
eral atomic plants. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, saw Strauss as the 
major obstacle to progress in the de- 
velopment of cheap atomic power. 

Regardless of who was at fault, 
there is little doubt that the atomic 
program suffered in this atmosphere; 
hence Strauss’ decision to step down 
from the top AEC post. 

From the standpoint of the White 
House, the new chairman had to be 
a man who would stand by the prin- 
ciples of the administration, but at 
the same time avoid a head-on col- 
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lision with Democrats in Congress. 


McCone was the man. Although a 
Republican, he already had the re- 
spect and friendship of several im- 
portant Democrats on Capitol Hill. 
And he had a long, unbroken record 
for getting things done, both in busi- 
ness and government. 

Despite his soft voice and gentle 
manner, McCone is a no-nonsense 
man who has neither the time nor 
the patience for Washington small 
talk. Longtime acquaintances say 
that he is a warm, congenial man in 
the intimate circle of family and 
friends. But he and Mrs. McCone, 
his bride of more than 20 years, are 
rarely seen at the Washington cock- 
tail parties where, as one wag has 
said, “the wheels of government are 
oiled nightly.” And he has never 
learned to relax gn the job. 

One associate observes that Mc- 
Cone isn’t “the kind of fellow you 
swap jokes with before getting down 
to business. He’s polite as can be. 
But somehow you find yourself stat- 
ing your business and getting out.” 

Another: “When he’s in a meet- 
ing, there’s never any doubt about 
who's running it. He’s willing to 
compromise a little. But nobody is 
going to push him around.” 

McCone was born in San Fran- 
cisco. (The disastrous earthquake of 
1906 which decimated the city when 
he was a boy of four is only a vague 
memory. ) 

His father owned iron foundries 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Reno, 
and Las Vegas. However, the elder 
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McCone died when young John was 
a sophomore at the University of 
California. So when John was grad- 
uated with an engineering degree in 
the depression year of 1922, he 
promptly took a job as a laborer in 
the boiler shop of the Llewellyn iron- 
works. 

The promotions came fast: sur- 
veyor for a construction gang; fore- 
man of a steel-erector crew; and, at 
the age of only 26, construction man- 
ager. 

McCone hardly paused for breath 
when Llewellyn merged with two 
competitors to form the Consolidat- 
ed Steel Corp. He was still in his 
early 30’s when he was made execu- 
tive vice president of the firm. 

Then Consolidated joined five 
other companies to build the huge 
Boulder dam (now called Hoover 
dam) on the Colorado river, at that 
time the most ambitious construction 
project ever undertaken in the West. 
The scope of the project fired his 
imagination. He could foresee great 
new things for the West, and the 
need for a home-grown construction 
company to meet the challenge. 

So in 1937, McCone left the se- 
curity of his job with Consolidated 
to join Steve Bechtel, a college class- 
mate, and form the Bechtel-McCone 
Corp. McCone was president. 

They decided to concentrate on 
the oil industry. The gamble paid 
off. Scores of refineries, from Mon- 
tana to the Persian gulf, are gleam- 
ing monuments to the company’s 
lasting success. 
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However, the event that really 
propelled the quiet Californian into 
the industrial big time was the open- 
ing of the 2nd World War. With 
Axis submarines playing havoc with 
Allied supply lines, merchant ships 
were needed, fast. Giant shipyards 
sprang up, and McCone found him- 
self in the center of one of the great 
industrial dramas of the war. 

With McCone at the helm, the 
California Shipbuilding Corp.’s Ter- 
minal Island yard built an unbeliev- 
able 467 vessels for the Allied cause, 
most of them powered with engines 
built by the Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, another of the McCone en- 
terprises. 

McCone also had a hand in man- 
aging a giant bomber modification 
center at Birmingham, Ala., and in 
operating one of the world’s largest 
oil-tanker fleets for the navy. 

When the war ended, he found 
that for him there was no longer suf- 
ficient satisfaction in construction 
work. He had discovered a new love: 
the shipping business. 

So again, at 43, McCone abruptly 
changed the direction of his life. He 
severed his connection with Bechtel- 
McCone, took his not inconsiderable 
fortune, and set out to build one of | 
the largest merchant fleets on the 
high seas. 

The war had also instilled in him | 
an increased interest in public af- | 
fairs, his community, and _ the | 
Church. In the Los Angeles commuz- | 
nity, he serves on the board of trus- | 
tees for both the California Institute 
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of Technology and Loyola univer- 
sity. 
‘McCone is a Knight Commander 
of St. Gregory and a Commander of 
St. Sylvester. In 1956, he was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s personal repre- 
sentative at the observance of the late 
Pope Pius XII’s 80th birthday. And 
when the Pontiff died last year, Mc- 
Cone, along with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce, represented the U. S. 
at the funeral. 

Now, as AEC chairman, McCone 
is determined to push ahead with 
the development of atomic energy. 
He is determined that the atomic- 
power program shall not bog down 
in controversy over whether the gov- 
ernment or private industry should 
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build the plants. His answer: the job 
is big enough for both. 

More than anything else, McCone 
will try to see that the atom is used 
to ennoble man, not to destroy or en- 
slave him. He has little patience with 
those who scoff at Project Plow- 
share: the program to use atomic 
bombs for constructive purposes. He 
says, “It would be just as foolish to 
abandon the idea of harnessing nu- 
clear explosions as it would have 
been to throw away the formula for 
TNT after the Ist World War.” 

Admittedly, the burdens on Me- 
Cone will be heavy. When one vis- 
itor asked him what he does when 
the challenge seems overpowering, 
he replied frankly, “I go to my 
knees.” 


eS 2 
VANITY FAIR 


During all his adult life, Ferenc Molnar, the celebrated playwright, had never 
seen the light of day before noon. One day, however, while walking down the 
street of his native Budapest, he happened to see a street accident. To his horror, 
he was summoned as a witness in the lawsuit that followed. 

To his greater horror, he was ordered by the court to appear at 9 a.m. It took 
the combined activities of two maids, a valet, and a butler to hoist him out of 
bed, get him dressed, feed him, and propel him out of the house by 8:30. 

As he stepped out the door and saw all the people hurrying by at that un- 
earthly hour, Molnar blinked in astonishment. “Good heavens!” he cried. “Can 
it be that all these people are witnesses?” M.M. 


When Mary Roberts Rinehart was covering the Ist World War in the battle 
zones, her son was serving as an ofhcer with a rear-echelon outfit. 

After his request to be transferred to the front was repeatedly denied, young 
Rinehart finally jolted his superiors into favorable action with this argument: 


“I want to go to the front in order to visit my mother.” Mrs. S. Lee. 
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Flying Buses to Come 


The helicopter industry is on the 


verge of a major breakthroug 


W HAT SOLD ME on my first heli- 
' copter trip was a simple calcu- 
lation. By copter, I could leave my 
Brussels hotel and arrive at Paris in 
less than three hours. A regular 
plane flight would be faster, but I 
would lose an hour each way going 
from airport to hotel. Besides, a cop- 
ter flight would give me a bird's-eye 
view of the scenery along the way. 

The flight was ticketed on a Sa- 
bena airlines copter. Flight time was 
one hour and 45 minutes, making it 
the longest commercial helicopter 
flight in operation. The fare was $16, 
the same as regular plane fare. 

The taxi ride from my hotel to the 
heliport in downtown Brussels took 
just ten minutes. A Sikorsky S-58 
was warming up on the flight apron. 
To one used to the sleek big four- 
engine airplanes, the copter looked a 
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bit like an oversized grasshopper. Its 
lonely and frail-looking rotor empha- 
sized the difference. 

Boarding the copter was simple 
and fast, like getting on a bus. The 
S-58 normally carries 12 passengers, 
six to a compartment. My flight was 
full, mostly businessmen and a few 
tourists. On boarding, the camera 
bugs made for the window seats 
while most of the businessmen non- 
chalantly opened newspapers. 

A minute before departure, the 
motor cut loose with a roar, drown- 
ing out conversation. Seconds later, 
the whirlybird took off. Fifteen feet 
off the ground it suddenly tilted for- 
ward sharply, scaring the daylights 
out of most of the passengers and 
providing us with a roller-coaster 
view of the heliport below. At 400 
feet, the copter stopped its vertical 
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Machines Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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climb and began forward flight. By 
then the nonchalant air had disap- 
peared from at least one passenger. 
He was still scanning his newspaper 
but looked rather silly holding it up- 
side down. 

Once I got accustomed to the noise 
and vibration, I concentrated on the 
view. Most of the flight was at 300 
feet, and the sight-seeing was spec- 
tacular. I spotted farmers busy at 
work, and their sheep and cows laz- 
ing around the fields. It was even 
possible to count the number of 
wine bottles in the knapsack of a bi- 
cyclist on the road below. At that 
height, French towns and farms 
looked far different from anything in 
a picture post card, or from the view 
in a high-flying plane. 

I spent the first hour taking in the 
scenery and making small talk with 
the other passengers. Conversation 
was a little difficult because of the 
noise. By the end of the first hour, I 
began to notice that the seat was get- 
ting hard and I became aware of 
some of the creature comforts lack- 
ing in this whirlybird. Notably ab- 
sent was the smiling stewardess with 
her gum and food trays. 

But these thoughts quickly fled 
when one passenger spotted the en- 
virons of Paris below. Everyone be- 
gan looking for landmarks, and so 
apparently did the pilot. He swung 
the copter down, providing us with 
a splendid look at Paris rooftops, the 
Arc de Triomphe, and the Eiffel 
Tower. 

A minute later, he brought the 
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copter down fast and smooth for a 
landing at the downtown Paris heli- 
port. It took another few minutes to 
regain my luggage and my stomach. 
And in another 15 minutes I was 
signing in at my Paris hotel. I was no 
longer a novice, but a full-fledged 
copter enthusiast. 

Ten years from now, the copter I 
flew in will seem tiny compared to 
the giant flying buses that will then 
dot the skies. For the helicopter in- 
dustry is on the threshold of a major 
breakthrough, and the S-58 is prob- 
ably the last of the “little” ones now 
in use. 

It was only 19 years ago that Igor 
Sikorsky made the first successful 
copter flight. And it wasn’t until five 
years ago that commercial passenger 
service by whirlybird really got un- 
der way. 

In 1958 the three helicopter lines 
in the U.S. carried an estimated 
250,000 passengers, almost double 
the number carried in 1957. Sabena 
alone carried nearly 150,000 passen- 
gers this last year. 

The U.S. Civil Aeronautics 
board has certified only three lines 
offering regular passenger service. 
New York Airways, Inc., shuttles 
passengers between the three big 
airports serving New York, La- 
Guardia, Idlewild, and Newark, and 
a downtown Manhattan heliport. It 
also runs trips to the New York and 
Connecticut suburbs. Chicago Heli- 
copter Airways flies between the 
Loop and Midway and O'Hare air- 


ports; it also services suburban Win- 
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netka, Ill., and Gary, Ind. Los Ange- 
les Airways connects the city airport 
with 17 communities in four coun- 
ties. 

The only helicopter service abroad 
is operated by Sabena. It has a net- 
work radiating from Brussels to 12 
cities in four countries. 

Just how much of a timesaver a 
copter can be was illustrated by my 
Brussels-to-Paris trip. Or take the 
timesaving realized by a businessman 
who can take a copter from down- 
town Chicago to O’Hare Field 17 
miles away in 11 minutes’ time, at a 
cost of $6. The same trip by airport 
limousine costs only $2.25, but 
might take as much as 80 minutes 
during a rush hour. 

The advent of jet-plane travel, 
which will almost halve flight times, 
will add to the demand that the time 
required to go from airports to down- 
town areas be cut down. As one Sa- 
bena official puts it, “Today a pas- 
senger on a jet transport can fly from 
New York to London in six hours. 
Who wants to spend two more hours 
simply traveling between airports?” 

Even including Sabena’s fleet, all 
four regular helicopter lines together 
operated only two dozen copters in 
1958. 

What has kept the helicopter in- 
dustry so small? The answer is: 
equipment and high costs. Most of 
the copters in use, like the S-58 I 
flew in, are basically military designs 
converted for commercial use, They 
can’t carry enough passengers fast 
enough or far enough to make the 
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operation profitable. The more pas- 
sengers the lines fly, the more money 
they lose. Most helicopters now have 
only one engine, and that limits 
flights to good weather and certain 
altitudes over carefully selected 
flight paths. 

Helicopter fares, high as they are, 
don’t come close to meeting costs of 
operation. In the U. S., government 
subsidies are needed to keep the 
lines in operation. 

Nevertheless, bigger, better, and 
more economical copters are in the 
works. New gas turbine engines re- 
cently developed will overcome most 
disadvantages. They are small and 
light, yet develop more power, are 
easier to maintain, and cheaper to 
operate than piston engines. And 
they produce nothing like the racket 
and vibration of the copter I flew in. 

It is already becoming apparent ¢ 
what the new helicopters will be 
like. One projected model, the X, 
will carry 25 to 30 passengers. Its 
twin gas turbine engines will allow 
it to cruise at 125 miles an hour. It 
will be ideal for flights between 
downtown areas and airports, and 
for “bus service” between cities and 
suburbs. The X model should be 
coming off production lines by late 
1960. Los Angeles Airways has al- 
ready ordered five of them. 

But an even larger helicopter is 
in the offing, model Y. This copter 
would really be a flying bus, with a 
40-50 passenger load and a speed of 
150 to 180 miles an hour. It is de- 
signed to fly the short intercity 





FLYING BUSES TO COME 


routes, such as Washington to New 
York, or London to Brussels. Its 
ability to land and take off in mid- 
city would enable it to take less time 
than a jet plane plus an airport bus. 

Ship Y is farther off on the hori- 
zon. Fairey Aviation Co. of Eng- 
land has a model now being tested, 
but most experts predict that model 
Y won’t appear on commercial cop- 
ter lines until 1965. 

Right now, the caB has some 70 
applications from firms wanting to 
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provide helicopter service. Some of 
the routes sought are Philadelphia, 
Fort Worth-Dallas, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco. So far, the CAB 
has delayed approval of any new 
service; it means to make certain that 
additional copter lines can operate 
without heavy government support. 
if model X can put helicopter opera- 
tions in the black, the government 
freezes should thaw out. Soon, the 
dream of the flying bus should be a 


reality everywhere. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


I was quite young when I became assistant city editor of a big New York daily. 
Much to my chagrin, my baby face made me look even younger; I wanted to 
appear as a hard-bitten veteran of the city room. My job was to act as a buffer 
for the city editor, to talk to the press agents and cranks who are always besieging 


city desks. 

One day a woman of about 65 was ushered to my desk. She said that she was 
a writer of children’s stories and also filled in as press agent for the small resi- 
dential hotel in Brooklyn where she had lived for 35 years. She usually took 
her small items to the Brooklyn papers then in existence, but because a state 
senator was to attend a certain hotel bridge party for charity, she thought she 
would try to get the piece into a metropolitan paper. I believe she did her pub- 
licity work more for love of the old hotel than for the few dollars she received. I 
managed to get a half a stick of type on a back page the next day for the nice 
old lady. 

I didn’t see her again until months later, on Christmas Eve. The last edition 
was going to press, and bottles from press agents, theaters, night clubs, movie 
houses and airlines were piling up in the city room. Some were already open and 
spreading cheer. My little lady came in, wished me a Merry Christmas, and put 
a box, gaily-wrapped, about one foot square and eight inches high, on my 
desk. Then she kissed me on the cheek and left. My cheeks were flaming as I 
opened the package amid the loud guffaws of some cynical rewrite men. But 
I didn’t care. I knew I was the only newspaperman in the city carrying home 
not only his liquor “loot” but a three-layer, homemade angel-food cake. 

J. P. McCarthy. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





We invite questions about the Church from non- 
Catholics. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If your question is the one selected to be 
answered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and 
~ any other person you designate will each receive ten- 
year subscriptions to this magazine. Write: Catholic 
Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER 


To the Editor: I just finished reading an article on the origins 
of bingo (March, 1958). It interested me, but I could not find 
any explanation for its acceptance by the Catholic Church. 

I would very much enjoy having this topic discussed in your 
column. My main question is: “Does the Church base its argu- 
ment on Scripture, or on tradition?” This question, of course, 


concerns all types of gambling. 
Loren R. Ellwein. 


THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 


Let me assure you, Loren, that you could be a good faithful 
Catholic and still detest bingo. Some pastors find it a practical 
way of raising money for their churches, schools, and charitable 
works; they think it is less painful than the direct method of 
extracting revenue from reluctant and sensitive purses. But 
even in places where bingo is legal many loyal Catholics consider 
it a corny bore. 

Popular critics of Catholicism would make you think that the 
Church is officially in favor of gambling, that she is the secret 
patron of sharps, shysters, and shills, and that she is a side-line 
promoter of the fast buck. In truth the history of the Church 
shows a long tradition of opposition to gambling; it was fre- 
quently forbidden by Canon Law from very early times, and 
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often under severe penalties, even of 
excommunication. The Council of 
Elvira was held in Spain about the 
year 306, Apparently it sought to re- 
lax the severity of existing laws 
against gamblers. If they repented 
their crimes they could be restored 
to communion with the Church after 
one year of penance. 

The Fourth Lateran council, 
the 13th century, forbade detles 
even to be present where games of 
chance were played. 

Canonists often interpreted the 
Church laws strictly in this matter 
of gambling. Even when the letter 
of the law forbade only dice, it was 
understood to mean all games of 
chance, and even games of skill 
when they were played for money. 

The Council of Trent, in the 16th 
century, urged the observance of the 
old canons against gambling and 
strongly forbade the clergy to take 
part in “unlawful games.” It was up 
to each bishop to decide which games 
were unlawful in his diocese; and 
some bishops were very strict. There 
were places where games like croquet 
and football were forbidden to the 
clergy, along with dice and cards. 
There was generally much dispute 
about the propriety of chess; and St. 
Peter Damian once openly rebuked 
the Bishop of Florence for playing 
chess in public. 

Our modern Canon Law makes 
no explicit mention of gambling for 
the layman, but it still forbids priests 
to take part in games of chance in 
which money is openly exposed and 
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at stake (Canon 138). And our 


modern moralists set forth some 
strict rules, required by justice, char- 
ity, piety, and various other virtues, 
if gambling is to be lawful. 

The currenteAmerican impression 
that the Church favors gambling re- 
sults from the average Catholic’s re- 
action to the rigorism of prudery, the 
righteousness of the Pharisee, and 
the virtuous scowl of the Puritan. 
We believe in discipline, austerity, 
and asceticism, but we cannot stand 
the forbidding frown of those who 
see intrinsic evil in the happy things 
of God’s good world. 

In all history the heresy most vio- 
lently opposed by the Church was 
that of the Catharists, better known 
as the Albigensians. ‘Their basic ten- 
et was that God’s material creation 
was essentially evil, and that all 
physical pleasure should be avoided. 
The Church found these notions so 
intolerable that the Inquisition was 
the result. 

Catholic teaching is strict in mat- 
ters of morality; the Church often 
draws the protests of the world be- 
cause of her strong stand on divorce 
and birth control and various phases 
of sexual morality. But by nature 
and philosophy the Church is liber- 
alist and optimist. She is liberalist 
because she staunchly upholds man’s 
individual liberty. Against recurrent 
tides of determinism, she firmly in- 
sists that man has a free will; and 
against diverse forms of positivism 
she strongly maintains that man’s 
natural rights come from God and 
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cannot justly be alienated by any 
wer on earth. 

The Church is optimistic in her 
conviction that God is good and his 
creation delightful, and that all of 
God’s creatures can ke used for his 
glory, that there is nothing inher- 
ently evil in any of them. 

The Church has learned well, 
Loren, from her 20 centuries of hu- 
man experience that man is perverse- 
ly capable of using any of God's 
creatures for evil purpose. The grape 
and the dice can join with the lyre 
and the lyric to lead men to sin. But 
the Church has never found the 
fault in the enticing creatures them- 
selves, but rather in man’s misuse of 
them. Beauty is good though it can 
lead man astray. Truth is good 
though it can confound man’s mind. 

With this attitude of thought 
firmly ingrained, the Catholic is 
quick to recoil when prohibition sup- 
presses man’s traditional drink and 
when blue laws ban his normal 
pleasures. He knows as well as any- 
one that wine can make him drunk, 
and that drunkenness is sin. But he 
insists upon his right to quench his 
thirst pleasantly, as a free and re- 
sponsible man. He knows that dice 
can lead to dishonesty; but he in- 
sists on his natural right to enjoy an 
innocent game without bother from 
reforming busybodies. 

Catholics have no serious argu- 
ment with sociologists who point out 
the public evils of gambling: graft 
and gangsterism, dishonesty and de- 
linquency. We offer our support to 
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sensible efforts to control these evils 
by law, to regulate and suppress as 
the common good may demand. But 
when the police step in on our pri- 
vate little game of penny ante we re- 
sent it as an infringement of our nat- 
ural rights and freedom. And we pro- 
test, even though our opposition may 
seem to line us up with the hood- 
lums. 

If reformists did not antagonize us 
by presenting false attitudes of free- 
dom and sin, we Catholics would go 
along with them heartily in their 
condemnation of the abuses of gam- 
bling: the graft and corruption, the 
cheating and conniving, the passion 
and penury. The trouble is that they 
want to forbid our sound bet on a 
football game, and prevent our 
friendly session with the boys in the 
back room. 

We simply believe, in our opti- 
mism, that it should be possible to 
suppress the abuses of gambling 
without stamping out the proper use 
and fun of it. And we know, in our 
realism, that no police force is strong 
enough to stifle in man his normal 
urge to take a chance, or that thrill 
of suspense that he gets when the 
stakes are high and the chips are 
down. 

History shows that the desire to 
bet is a native trait of man. Nor is it 
merely an evil of fallen man; Adam 
took a fateful chance while his exalt- 
ed nature was still intact. He lost 
miserably, but his experience has 
never greatly discouraged his off- 
spring. They still want the thrill of 
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daring and risking, when the hope 
of winning is needled by the fear of 
losing. 

The ancient Lydians are given 
credit for inventing games of chance, 
well before the time of Croesus; 
probably they only adapted them 
from older games of the Phrygians 
and Egyptians. In early years the 
Olympic races were run for valuable 
prizes; only in later times did honor 
and tradition make the simple gar- 
land a challenge in itself. And Ho- 
mer tells us that the suitors of Pene- 
lope were seated on a cowhide play- 
ing some gambling game while they 
waited their fate. 

The Romans were such avid gam- 
blers that the republic had to enact 
stringent laws of suppression; all 
kinds of gambling were forbidden 
except during the revelries of the 
Saturnalia. During those days of de- 
bauchery the pitched penny could 
go quite unnoticed. 

The Romans had regular dice like 
ours, with six even faces, and they 
used to throw them from a cup onto 
sa special table or a polished floor. But 

they also had more complicated dice, 
called “ankle bones.” These too had 
six faces, but no two were equal in 
size or shape. Usually only four sides 

counted, because the other two never 
ame up, any more than a flipped 
oin will stand on its edge. But still 

hen four dice were rolled from the 
up 35 different combinations were 
possible. Best of all was the “throw of 

enus,” when each of the four dice 
ame up with a different face. 
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In medieval times games of chance 
were rampant, often mixed with gal- 
lantry and skill, as in the tourna- 
ments. But dice remained the favor- 
ite. One popular game was called 
tables, or counters, which was played 
with pawns resembling chessmen. 

Because of the wide prevalence of 
games of chance in feudal times we 
find civil statutes in many countries 
forbidding, permitting, or regulating 
gambling in its various forms. Some 
of the laws provided severe penalties. 
For instance, Loren, at Brescia a stat- 
ute prescribed that gambling houses 
should be torn down, literally. Eng- 
lish common law did not forbid gam- 
bling, and it closed gaming houses 
only if they became public nui- 
sances. However, as early as the 14th 
century, statutes began filling this 
gap, and they became stricter as Puri- 
tan influence came to the fore. At 
one time or another practically ev- 
erything has been forbidden, from 
faro to ace of hearts. The greyhounds 
and horses have often been banned, 
along with football, bookmaking, 
and lotteries. 

In the U.S., laws usually followed 
the English lead, with frequent ten- 
dencies to greater severity. Many of 
our states forbid slot machines and 
punch boards; bingo, dice games, 
and roulette; betting on races and 
football games; and all forms of lot- 
teries, even those for charitable 
causes. 

And still gambling goes on. It has 
to hide out and go under cover, but 
it finds a way. It develops guilt feel- 
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ings, but suppresses them with bra- 
vado. Usually our laws seek to sup- 
press gambling as a source of graft, 
a breeder of gangsters, and a tool of 
syndicates. But sometimes we find 
that the hidden menace, lurking be- 
hind bribed officials, is worse than 
the patent problem, rightly licensed, 
regulated, and controlled. 

Qur Church would have us re- 
spect those laws against gambling 
which are rightly enacted for the 
common good. If they are sound and 
fair, designed to suppress abuse, to 
protect society from gangsters, and to 
remove from youth the solicitations 
of vice, they bind us directly in con- 
science, so that we are guilty of sin 
before God if we break the laws of 
the state. However, some of the sim- 
pler laws may rely entirely on the 
police for their enforcement, oblig- 
ing us to behave as decent citizens, 
but creating no direct obligation in 
conscience. This is particularly true 
of those laws which seem to proceed 
from the meddling bluenoses and in- 
fringe needlessly on our personal 
liberties. 

Regardless of the laws of the state 
there are certain rules of morality 
which must be followed in any type 
of gambling or betting; otherwise it 
is a sin. 

It must be honest and fair. It is 
not right to bet on a sure thing, or to 
deceive your adversary about the 
odds. It is wrong to take advantage 
of youth and inexperience, to match 
skill against simplicity. And it is 
worst of all to cheat: to mark the 
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cards, load the dice, stack the deck. 

Any kind of bribery is wrong, 
whether of public officials, or of bas- 
ketball players. The “Black Sox” 
were morally reprehensible; and 
those who knowingly bet on their 
fixed games were equally bad. 

Gambling should be a recreation, 
not a career, a relaxation, nor a cause 
of emotional turmoil. You should 
neither gamble to live nor live to 
gamble. If gambling becomes your 
master, you are a sinful slave. The 
compulsive gambler is like the alco- 
holic; he should never draw the first 
card nor take the first look at a form 
sheet. 

The time spent in gambling must 
not be taken from duty. A game gets 
out of line when it takes a man from 
his family, distracts him from atten- 
tion to his work, slows his zeal for 
better things of life, or injures his 
health because of loss of sleep or air 
or exercise. 

The stakes must not be danger- 
ously high. It is unreasonable to risk 
one’s total fortune on the turn of a 
card, or to stake all future hopes on 
the black or the red. 

The money wagered must be one’s 
own. It must not be needed for debts, 
or food, or the solvency of business. 
And, above all, it must not be needed 
for the health, comfort, and security 
of one’s family. 

The passion of the game must be 
reasonably restrained. The heat of 
the contest should not embroil the 
participants in fighting, quarreling, 
and various ill feelings. 
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Bad companions must be avoided. 
Too often, places of gambling are 
foul joints where delinquents hang 
out. Through the entire course of its 
colorful history gambling has been 
associated with various vices: espe- 
cially drinking, swearing, fighting, 
loafing, thievery, and prostitution. In 
the 13th century the city of Bologna 
tried to regulate gambling by licens- 
ing only four houses in the city; but 
soon these four had to be closed be- 
cause they became centers of immor- 
ality and debauchery. 

However, in this matter we must 
not put the primary blame on gam- 
bling. Often it is only a by-product 
of the other vices: something to do 
while getting drunk or awaiting an 
assignation. Take away the gam- 
bling, and the other vices will re- 
main unmitigated. 

An insidious evil of gambling is 
the effect it has on man’s thinking: 
on his attitude towards life. Tense 
watching of the dice can separate a 
man from reality and inspire him 
with the heady hope that a living can 
be earned without working. It can 
seduce him to fatalism: to the belief 
that success is a matter of chance, for- 
tune a smile of whimsical gods, and 
salvation a turn of the wheel. 

But after listing all the evils and 
restrictions, Loren, we must still face 
the fact of the gambler’s instinct. 
Thank God, there is a bit of it in all 
of us. This world offers little of value 
without some risk. The man who 
shuns all danger is a coward. The 
courageous man calculates his risks, 
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and enjoys the thrill of them. He 
does not live for them, but he firmly 
hopes to live through them. 

The mature gambler knows how 
to win with consideration for others, 
and how to lose with regard for reali- 
ty. He knows his odds and takes 
them with eyes open. He is not a 
daredevil who uses bluster for cour- 
age, nor a baby who whines when 
snake eyes stare at him. He has 
enough conviction to back his knowl- 
edge, courage to stake his skill, and 
spirit to lay odds on his judgment. 

The lawmaker courts futility if he 
seeks to suppress in man his normal 
urge to take a chance when the 
stakes are good and the odds are fair. 
The good God who made us put 
deep down inside us a certain thrill 
in suspense, an intoxication with 
danger, which we should never try 
to escape but rightly use and con- 
trol. 

Risk is rightly thrilling, fate is 
fascinating, and luck is luring. It 
may not be possible to discern all the 
emotions involved: the bravery and 
fear, the hope and dread, the greed 
and prodigality. But in their best 
mixture they are powerful and ex- 
hilarating; they give life its zest, ef- 
fort its spur, and man his masculini- 
ty. The timid man seldom forges 
ahead; and the one who fears to gam- 
ble will never have the thrill of a 
win. He may console himself that he 
will never lose either; but he prob- 
ably has little to lose, and worry will 
kill what fun he gets from hoarding 
what he has. 





size 8 shoes... 
and a 
balanced budget 


Ordinarily, you'd never expect to find 


-battered pair at the left are a 
right at home in sand lots and football 
fields— climbing up trees or crawling over 
fences. 

The shiny patents are more likely to be 
found tangled in a skipping rope, primly walking 
behind a doll buggy, arseea te ate. 
dancing class. 

But both pairs are traveling in the same 
rewarding direction when their youthful owners 
become lay apostles of the Catholic Press 
by taking part in the National Catholic Decency 
In Reading program. 

Through the eager, voluntary efforts of 
thousands of students, millions of 
Catholic periodicals, carefully screened general- 
interest magazines, and trade publications are 
placed in homes all over America each year. 

And each student spends no more than two hours 
a year. 

And thousands of Catholic schools— large 
and small — are sharing the financial 
benefits of this worthy program. In countless cases, 
the proceeds realized from the Decency In 
Reading program actually help “balance 
the budget” of Catholic schools . . . help “make 
that spells the difference between 
having and not having the things 
these schools deserve. 

And while they’re winning awards for 
themselves and doing something substantially 
sound for their schools during their Decency In 


and children the nation over. 


aioe pe soe we eee anes See NATIONAL CATHOLIC 


DECENCY IN READING 


level of scholarship. 
Ort ont he ean Be Coates a8 re 
of these schools oper ite 4 Sema 
Catholic press and literature? Are they?” 
POPE PIUS RIP 
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Subject and Title Month Page Subject and Title Month Page 
ADVENTURE CoMMUNISM 
I Bailed Out at 805 mph . 47 China Builds an Anthill i ae 
Life Begins at 70 (Lunn) A China Is a Prison 
Ten Minutes with Death..........Apr. Little Boy Who Had Four 
AMERICANA ces See 
Polish S 
Coming of the Green (I) Feb, tao Red Plach (Lia 
mE _ the vagy ane 7 Yutang) .... 
ife in Washington, D.C......... pr. Treadmill in W 
Man Without a Country..........Mar. rt - ee 
March is the Month for : 
SiR a eek Sis CriME, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Spirit of Philadelphia.............. Mar. Helping Hand of Love 
Where ‘Votes for Women’ Pay the Cops or Pay the 


Robbers 
Cee FO co a ee Srrtin’ Aves ah te bie 


Armep Forces Turning Point 
America on the High Seas 
Morale and Morals: Your ‘ Economics, Business, LABOR 
Soldier Son Nov. How to Get Along With the 


Art, Music, ARCHITECTURE Boss : - 
Encores for Three Nuns.......... Nov. A oo Rican Steps For- 
Going My Way in Hawaii . war ; - 
Mischief * he Concert Hall..Feb. Three Army Wives and Their 
O Say Can You Sing It?........ Dec. Budgets 
Vienna Boys’ Choir Sees the 

World , EpucaTION 
You Can Make Music..............Mar. — Be Afraid of Sister 
everia 

AUTOMOBILES Electronic Classroom Arrives..Dec., 
Car of the Past and Future....Feb. Those Women From Catholic 
Ghost Cops Are Saving Lives..Dec. 

Ghosts of the Road....................J 


Boox Cius SELECTIONS Famiy Lire 

Empty Shrine , Are We Neglecting Our 

Little Flowers of St. Francis....Jan. Children Enough? 

Lost Fight ; Feb. 6 Baby a Year 

Madame de Lafayette . Do-It-Yourself Street 

Three Priests ..Nov. Gift of Wonder 

Work of Saint Francis and Give Me a House With an 
Rain and the Feast of the Attic 
Stars , Husbands Are Fragile 
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Subject and Title 
I Won’t Be a Pal to My 
Children (Hayes) 
Montreal’s Ball-Park Wed- 
dings 
Teen-agers Are People 





Foop 
Brotherhood and Bread Are 
Building a Hospital 
Food for Lent 
Foods to Relax By 





Groceries by Punch Card.....Nov. 


‘Hot Dogs’ for Friday 
Soupmanship 





HEALTH 
Hot War on the Common 
Cold 
Kathy Learns His Name.......... 
Molokai Today (Hulme) 
Smoking Puzzle 
What You Have a Right to 





Expect From Your Doctor....Apr. 


Humor 


Letters I Never Sent (Kerr) ....Jan. 
Story of My Life (Phelan) ....Nov. 


MIssIoNns 
Holy Night (Walsh) 


Save that Stamp!......................-. Jan. 


Sister Ottonia Remembers 


Picture STORIES 
Mexican Pifiata in New 
Jersey 
Mission to the Russians 





On the Highway of the King Dec. 


Prayers That Only God Can 


Hear .... NOV. 
Send Doctor in Copter!............ Nov. 





Where Christ Walked 


Po.itics 


Our ‘American Way’ (Ong) ....Mar. 


Quarter Century of TVA 
Supreme Court: Nine Mighty 


Men Jan. 
When Is a Gift a Bribe?.......... Nov. 


PROFILES 
King With Two Loves 
(Baudouin) 
Bright Candles, Bright Mem- 
ories (Bormann) 


Subject and Title 
Walter Brennan is the Real 
McCoy Apr. 
Still Kneeling in the Bean 
Patch (Cemon)  ...-..-....-<-- Jan. 
Taking Dictation From 
Churchill Jan. 
Lone Ranger of the Skies 
(Conrad) Feb. 
On the Line With Considine..Dec. 
Christopher Dawson Comes to 
Harvard 
Woman Behind de Gaulle 
Fanfani, Premier of Italy 
Governor Furcolo of Massa- 
chusetts 
Her Name Was Margaret 
(Haughery) 
Last of the Troubadours 
(Herbert) 
Houdini: the Great Deceiver..Nov. 
Sister Inez and the Witch 
Pope John XXIII 
Laughing Lincoln 
AEC’s McCone: Bombs and 
Plowshares 
Judge Musmanno: One-Man 
Who’s Who 
Conversion of George Jean 
Nathan 
Emperor of the United States 
(Norton I) 
My Memories of Pius XII 
Peter Robotti to the Rescue....Dec. 
Lady at the Mint (Schneider) ..Jan. 
Life at My Fingertips (1) 
(Smithdas) 
Life at My Fingertips (II) 
Minstrel at Sunrise (Sterling) Jan. 
Poet in the Market Place 
(Sullivan) 
Quiet Man (Wolfe) 


PsYCcHOLOGY 
Are You Happy?.......................- Nov. 
How to Get Along With a 


Neurotic 






































‘Tune-ups’ for Brains 


What to Teach a ‘Leftie’ 


Reuicious Lire 
Advent Wreath 
‘America’: 50th Year of a 
Catholic Weekly r. 
Building Bee at St. Anthony’s. he 





Month Page | 


INDEX TO THE CATHOLIC DIGEST 


Subject and Title 
Fight to Save Sunday , 
Irish Priests and Irish People..Nov. 
Knighted by the Pope!............ Nov. 
Last Supper (Sheen)................Mar. 
Late Dawn (II) 

Midnight Mass 
My Christmas in Rome 
My Pilgrimage to the 
Tomb of Christ 
Our Last Days Together 
Remembering the Day Christ 
Died 
Requiem for a ‘Bum 
Rock of R 
Roots of the World 
(Chesterton) 
Saturday Cyreneans 
Seven Words to the Cross 
(Sheen) 
Toss of a Coin 
When God Insists...................... “Mar. 
bat wp s ‘Operation Door- 
e€ 











ScIENCE 
Fractions: Needless Nuisance..Mar. 
Mixed Blessings of Speed 
Month of the Comet.................. Mar. 


Month Page 


Subject and Title 


. Mystery of the Tides 
Week They Explored the 


SocioLocy 


Big Doings at Little House....Feb. 
End of the Cheyenne Trail....Mar. 


I Like Things The Way They 
Are! 


Jan. 
Polls Take Your Mental Pulse Jan. 


A Puerto Rican Steps 


Forward Apr. 





Sports 


Baseball Is Beautiful................Mar. 


Catholic College All America 
(Basketball) 
That Army-Navy Game 


TRAVEL 
Flying Buses to Come 


Wat Woutp You Like To 
Know Asout THE CuurRcH? 


Catholic or Jew? .......-.....c.000...-- Dec. 


Eastern Rites 
Free Will 


CRT oo co es Apr. 


Problem of Evil 


Soccer isan iccccs ccecsccoceieee-scclscscst 


THAT OLD-TIME RELIGION 


127 


Month Page 
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66 


42 
47 


39 
82 


42 


Two barflies were deep in a discussion of religion. “Well, all the same,” said one, 
“most of us don’t know enough about it. Take you, for example: I'll bet $10 
that you can’t even say the Lord’s Prayer from memory.” 

“Why, that’s ridiculous,” shouted the other. “T’ll take that bet.” And he pro- 


ceeded to recite 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


When he had finished, there was a profound silence in the bar. Then his 
companion grinned ruefully. “Well, I never!” he exclaimed. “You did know it!” 


And he handed over the $10. 
E. E. Kenyon in the American Weekly (8 Feb. °59). 





PUBLISHER’S PAGE €9. 


Back in December I wrote a piece for this page about writing a subscription, 
when I was a little boy, for the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, at the urging of 
my teacher, Sister Adeline. I sold that subscription to Mrs. Tholen across the 
street; her son Lambert and I used to pal around and get into mischief together. 
The point of the page was that it is good for kids in school to help the Catholic 
Press, and, in my case at least, it had something important to do with my vocation. 

I don’t remember if Lambert also wrote a subscription, but he must have, be- 
cause this is what happened to him, as described by his charming wife. 


Frith Bree P 
Dear Father Bussard: 


In January we received a copy of THe Caruoric Dicestr from Lambert's brother 
Frank, who lives in Marshall, Minn. It was the December issue of 1958. Since reading 
it have wanted to write and say Hello, but many things have happened. We enjoyed 
reading your article including Lambert’s name. He has often spoken of you, and I, too, 
know your twin brothers as I lived in Marshall in 1917-18-19 on Ist St., near your folks. 
I was a Hammond girl, and my folks moved to Canby in 1919. I met Lambert in 1921. 
Although we went to different schools in Marshall we had some of the same friends, 
but never met. I became a convert to the Church when we married. 

In January I had a very serious stomach operation and Lambert hurt his arm while 
working. He sells water softeners, and while installing one injured his arm. He cut the 
tendon and an artery in the wrist. He has his arm in an aluminum cast and it will be 
for a few weeks yet, although we do manage real well taking care of each other and are 
getting along fine. I am doing his writing for him since he was hurt. 

Now I'd like to tell you a little about our family, and so forth. We lived in Marshall 
until 1947, when we moved to Yakima. We like it very much here; the weather is ideal. 
Our oldest daughter, Elinor, is a graduate of St. Benedict’s college at St. Joseph, Minn., 
and is a schoolteacher. She is married now and has four lovely children. She married a 
Yakima boy who is a lawyer here. Our second daughter, Elaine, is a registered nurse, a 
graduate of St. Elizabeth’s here in Yakima. She is married to a Yakima boy who is a 
carpenter. They have a lovely eight-month-old son. Both daughters married good Cath- 
olic boys. 

Now our son John, the youngest, is a student at St. Thomas the Apostle seminary at 
Kenmore, Wash., near Seattle. It is a major seminary. He has three more years to go, 
and then it will be a happy day for us when he is ordained. By the way, Father, he was 
an altar boy while in school. We have such wonderful Catholic schools here in Yakima 
for both boys and girls. 

Lambert has a picture of his classmates, and he is sure you are in it. Have been look- 
ing for it but can’t seem to find it but hope to one of these days. He also has some holy 
cards from Sister Adeline. 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Mr. and Mrs. Lambert J. Tholen. 














TO THE BLESSEDNESS O 


THE SECURITY OF FAM 











. Isn’t 
to have 
more good things to share with your 


Family living means family i 
that what you work for, Dad— 


family? That’s why you realize the im- 
portance of your own perso life in- 
surance — perhaps your most valuable 
a because it enables you to 
eep on sharing, even if something hap- 
eae to you. But, until now, there has 
m no way for ya to really share the 
“living values” of this most prized pos- 
session. Until now, the only way you 
could get protection for your wife, an 
start your children on insurance pro- 
grams of their own was to buy a sepa- 
rate policy for each individua 
But now all that is changed! Now you 
can include all the eligible members of 
your family in your own insurance pro- 
tection—with one policy, at one low cost 
that can never be increased! With the 
L 395 Policy of the Bankers Life & Casu- 
alty Company’s White Cross Plan you 
get $5,000 in permanent life = 
at pays you cash at age 85. Under the 
same policy, Mother receives $1,000 in 
term protection if she is your same age 
and each eligible child el 18 also gets 
term coverage of $1,000. And as your 
family grows, each additional child is 
automatically added to your policy for 
$500 at age 15 days, increasing to the full 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 


€RS Pp. 


$1,000 when your new baby is 6 months 
old—without adding one cent to the cost 
of your policy! 

How much does it cost? Another re- 
markable feature of this new Family 
Life Policy is the apmpy A low cost. 
For instance, if you are a father age 30, 
you can add all the benefits of family 
coverage for only 38 a month more 
than you would pay for your own life 
protection. That’s all you pay for the 
extra protection, no matter how many 
children you now have or how man 
more there are in the future— that’s 
you ever pay—just 38 cents a month! 

When you examine this Family Life 
plan, you will find that there are many 
more wonderful features. You'll learn 
how cash and loan values add up. How 
insurance on other members of the fam- 
ily continues to expiration date without 
further premiums, if you, the father, 
should be lost or totally disabled. You'll 
see that the term insurance on your 
children means much more than just 
cash benefits, because it can be con- 
verted to any form of permanent insur- 
ance before expiration without a med- 
ical examination! Here, at last, is the 
family insurance plan that really shares. 
Mail the attached postage-free card 
today for free information. 


THE WHITE (¢frsn:) CROSS PLAN 


4444 W. Lawrence Ave., 





‘5 


ie, 





Chicago 30, Illinois 





Single Poli 
No Matte: 
No Matter 


FRE| 


———-—-— -— EE 


OF FAMILY LIVING ADD 


ILY LIFE PROTECTION 








Policy Now Covers Entire Family... 
itter How Many Children You Now Have... 
itter How Many More You May Have... 


FREE "Gold Book’ tells the story 





All-in-One 
Family 











The complete story of the new Family Life plan Protect; 
t has been written up in ‘The Gold Book’’—ALL-IN- ~ on 
ONE PROTECTION. A copy of this little “gold Gotti Boog 
J mine of information” is yours free. Fill in the 
; postage-paid coupon below and send it to us 
: today. No cost—no obligation. Be among the first ‘ 
to get the facts on this wonderful new plan. 









4 Ps Freer eR ene cure Ste em ements cera stm cme neat ine en cee me eee ame 


Bankers Life & Casualty Co., Dept. 0475 
4444 W. Lawrence Ave. e Chicago 30, Ill. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of the Gold Book 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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| giving me the story of the L 395 Family Life Policy. 
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ONE POLICY: ONE LOW RATE 


with every member of your family included 


$5,000 FOR FATHER Stk 
$1000 or NER 


$ 1,000 ror each cnn 


including those yet to be born 


FREE - Get the 
Full Story of True 
Family Insurance 


Fill in and mail the postage-paid 
card below for your free copy of the 
Gold Book. Get free information on 
this new, unusual policy for the 
whole family. 


MAIL THE CARD TODAY! 


























FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 12735 





Chicago, Ill. 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL — 
NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES OREN | un 
RRAMENCRARIE 
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Bankers Life & Casualty Company — Na 
4444 W. Lawrence Ave., Dept. 4775 — : “ 
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WHICH ...ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 





SHALL WE SEND YOU TODAY? 
JT. JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


. is your chance to use the most beautifully 
gr se Ne world-famous “Saint Joseph Daily Missal” 
for 10 days without cost. It is by far the most modern 
and easy-to-use Missal published . . . and your constant 
guide to a fuller partantbatiees in the Mass, Experience 

— the great joy of really taking 
+ MISSAL 


t in every step of the —~ qo hi, 
fy ee Pw BE Mass with the Priest . Vi eerne 
gpa: zn — be in the right place | 
, mg at the right time. 


» Confraternity Version 
word for Word as Reo od from the Pyipit 




































NEW-—2-Volume Edition 


HE New Magnificent 2-Volume 
Edition is especially convenient- 
to-use and easy-to-handle. Printed in 
large easy-to-read type. Gift boxed. 


Each Volume is used for only 6 
months of the year. 


EASY TO CARRY — will fit into 
purse or pocket 


ie REGULAR ARTCRAFT BINDING — _ Durable 
Maroon cloth with embossed scroll design, 
gold stamped, red edges, long silk ribbons. 


SPECJAL DELUXE BINDING — Maroon flexible 
| genuine leather, gold stamped, genuine gold 
edges, long silk ribbons. 







DISTINCTIVE FEATURE 
OF BOTH EDITIONS 








% Extra Large Type. 
% Latin-English Ordinary. 
%& Accurate Translation. 
% Treasury of Prayers. 
% Simplified Arrangemen 
% Illustrated in Full Col 
w% Fewer References. 
% Finest Quality Paper. 
% Latest indulgences. 
x Complete for Every D 


— © MOST COMPLE 
tle LTT IMORIMATUR Co MOST UP-TO-D 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. Dept. CD. 4 TT Archbishop of New York @ MOST SIME 


































225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. 
Rush me the “SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL” checkea! 225 W. 34th St. New York 1, N.Y, c 


below. I may return it after 10-days’ examination if dis- “ 
satisfied, Otherwise, I begin payments of $2.00 a montiy NO OTHER MISSAL HAS 


until the full price plus postage is paid, ALL THESE FEATURES 
STANDARD EDITION 2-VOLUME EDITION 


World's great sacred paintings 
in GLORIOUS FULL COLOR. 
















l 
Artcraft $5.95 Artcraft $7. 
O ” O $7.96 I Illustrations for each Sunday 
[[] Deluxe $12.50 [[] Deluxe $15.95 | and Feast Day and pictures of 
| popular Saints. ; 
non Gospel iltustrations for 7 —~—e - P 
i each Sunday and Holyday ; | 17 * 
Address j 
City Zone State 1 





Cae ce cs pe ert 


$6 
(or $1200 for DeLu me ); or $8.00 for 2-Vol. Ed. | 
(or $15.00 for DeLuxe Ed.). Send full payment on Orders i 
outside U.S. or Canada | 


2 See ee ee eee eee eee eee gee 


